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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: Happy is the people, whose 
God is Jehovah:—Psa. 144 : 15. 


anuary 1.—The Kingdom Divided . . 2 Kings 12:1 
2. _—, L Screpeonesm Makes Idols for Israel to 9 


, ge) ae: hte as to 13:6 
anuary 15.—Asa’s Good Reign udah . 2 Chron. 15: I-15 
4 1; 22.—Omri and Ahab Lead I srael into 

PEE nb ne Sates a oo 1 Kings 16 : 15-33 


Sp rage er enon Ne HGR 2 Chron. 17 : 1-13 
6. rebuiey e Elijah the ‘Prophet Appears in Israel . . x Kings 17 
7. February 12. Elijah’ s Victory Over the Prophets of 

PE ns cam tattoo he. dé water al ACC oft 6 1 Kings 18 : 1, 2, 19-40 
8. February 19.—Elijah’s Fight and Return 
9 


I Kings 18 : 41 to fg: ax 
Povenay e-~ * ae Meets Ahab in Naboth’s 


. « Kings oz 


whvete) «tmshs 0 51h ith Sekt Pe aw 2 Kings 2 : 1-18 
11. pete’ 12. 3. Elisha the Prophet Restores a Child 


WE PWS eS we eee 2 Kings 4 : 8-37 
12. March. Ks Aaa —Defeat Through Drunkenness. (Restpersnee 


ings 20 : 12-28 


13. March 26. “Review 
“ 


In the Colorado Canyon 
By William Hervey Woods 


LTAIR is white, and Betelguese is gold, 
Men say, and vast! though but to sage’s eye— 
But this red gulf that gapes to either sky 

Would whelm half heaven; and down these slopes, 

of old, 

God digged his sunsets, and still on their bold 
Ramparts, waste-heaps of night and morning lie, 
Purpled and pearled and tinct in every dye 

With which Auroras mock at Arctic cold. 


Potter! Who shapest thus with glory’s hand 
Responseless clay, thou kindlest in my heart 
Wild dreams—too thrilling sweet aught else to be— 
I, whom thou gavest to feel, to understand, 
And be, in some far fashion, what thou art— 
I too am clay—what wilt thou make of me ? 
BaLTrmorgE, Mp. 
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When Prejudiced 

Prejudice, or pre-judgment, has little power for 
harm when all the facts that it is prejudging are fully 
faced. ‘* When people once lay aside their preju- 
dices,’’ said some one recently, *«they have little dif- 
ficulty in getting together."’ True enough ; but this 
remedy overlooks the fact that it is very difficult to 
get people, by sheer will power, to lay aside their 
prejudices. What we need rather to bear in mind is 
that when people get together they are likely to find 
that they have no prejudices left to lay aside. It is 
the getting together that dispels the prejudice ; for 
when people come close enough to look each other 
in the face and see each one as he is, not as he was 
unfairly prejudged to be, the bugbear of itnaginative 
prejudice vanishes like all other ghosts. When we 
find ourselves feeling bitter or intolerant or contemp- 
tuous toward any one, let us remember that this is sure 
evidence, not that he deserves this feeling, but that 





we need to know him better. If we are so situated 
that we cannot know him better, then the least that 
we can do is to acknowledge the one-sidedness of our 
view, and drop it for a fairer one. 
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Our Increasing Wealth 

Never. does the Bible suggest that it is God's 
purpose or hope for any of us that we should simply 
“hold our own.’’ To look up such words as 
‘‘increase’’ and ‘‘multiply’’ in a concordance 
shows the lavish richness of God's working for us. 
Peter greets his friends with the salutation, ‘‘Grace 
to you and peace be multiplied in the knowledge of 
God and of Jesus our Lord.'’ Paul writes, ‘the 
Lord make you to increase and abound in love.’’ 
And the most daring assurance of all is when we are 
told that as we hold fast to Christ our Head we shall 
increase ‘* with the increase of God.'’' The best that 
we have yet known in lifé is only a beginning of that 
which is going to grow steadily better—if God is 
given his way with us. Is it any wonder that joy is 
the continual condition of one who has opened his 
life to receive God's ever greater blessings ? 


x 
The Work of Belief 


To believe on Jesus Christ is not a mere matter of 
passive, intellectual acceptance of the truth of his 
being. It is not even a matter merely of accepting 
him as. Saviour, and of taking his salvation as our 
own. Belief on Christ, while it includes this, is also 
work : and it is a most vigorous, untiring, exhausting, 
and achieving work. The Jews of Jesus’ time were in- 
sistent on the importance of work. Jesus did not 
discourage this, but he urged on them the importance 
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The Duty of 


HE hungry heart is sometimes largely responsible 
for its own famine. Our fault in this may be 
involuntary. To very many of us, expression, 

especially of the deeper things, is extremely difficult. 
Our higher emotion, our profounder thought, seems 
to paralyze tongue, eye, pen. 
** Far on the deep there are billows 
That never shall break on the beach, 
And I have heard songs in the silence 
That never shail float into speech. 
And I have seen Thoughts in the valley, 
Ah me, how my spirit was stirred ! 
They pass through the Valley like Virgins, 
Too pure for the touch of a word !’’ 


But what cannot be told, need not be told. It is 
about the things that others cam know and ought to 
know, in order to be cur true companions, that we 
need to be concerned for utterance. 

How strangely reticent, sinfully reticent, we all 
are, about our highest emotions and qualities, about 
our deepest needs! Some people, it really would 
seem, would be almost as willing to be caught chicken- 
stealing as in the act ofa noble, unselfish, freehearted 
emotion. We are rural New Englanders of the older 
type, who, in the fervor and passion of their love, 
almost are tempted to tell the loved one what they 
think of her, but fortunately control themselves just 
in time! Self-control is a civilized virtue, but we 
are so deathly afraid of ‘‘slopping over’’ that the 
world grows arid for lack of our smiles and tears. To 
avoid the reputation of ‘‘gushers’’ and ‘‘gassers’’ 
we let ourselves be taken by our fellow-men, in oil- 
men’s parlance, for ‘‘dry holes.’’ Side by side we 
live, with common interests, common emotions, com- 
mon loves as ‘deep as the sea, with hearts attuned to 
each other, in very fact, at their _profoundest depths, 





of choosing the right kind of work. ‘They said 


“therefore unto him, What must we do, that we may 


work the works of God?'’ And his answer was, 
‘This is the work of God, that ye believe on him 
whom he hath sent.’’ Believing is work; there is 
no other work that equals it, no other work that 
makes such severe and insistent demands upon every- 
thing that we are and that we have. For we d@ not 
believe on Christ,—with the fulness of the belief that 
God asks,—unless we do Christ's will to the uttermost. 
To do Christ's will means to let him do his will in us 
and for us and through us, every minute of every day. 
Have we given ourselves to him in the belief which 
challenges and uses every drop of blood in our bodies ? 
Do we really believe on the Lord Jesus Christ ? 


ax 


Creating Good In Others 


There is no way of helping peo prepte equal to that 
of showing them that we do not think they need help. 
If we are really concerned over a friend’s moral weak- 
ness in any line, let us look for some instance of his 
having done well, even in the slightest degree, in that 
respect, and speak as heartily of it as though it were his 
habitual, characteristic strength. Robert E. Speer 
has quoted a teacher of boys who has had conspicuous 
success in dealing with ‘‘incorrigibles’’ and others 
coming from influences where everything was against 
them, as having said, with regard to teaching truth- 
fulness to boys who seemed_hopelessly lost to any 
sense of truth or honor: ‘*The best way to cure a 
liar is to believe him.’’ A liar can meet almost every 
kind of attack upon his untruthfulness but that of con- 
fidence in him. If we want to see more good in any 
one, we must believe that there is more good in him, 
and show that we believe it. It will seldom come by 
our showing that we believe it is not there, 
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Transparency 


and we never dream of it. Some day, too late, we 
find it out. Sometimes never. Can God forgive that 
selfish folly? If heaven has any room for regrets, 
among the deepest surely must be that for this emo- 
tional niggardliness, this miserhood of the heart. It 
was our friend's lifelong deprivation, our lifelong de- 
falcation ; for if ‘we are stewards of anything, we are 
stewards of our best. 

Transparency is not a fault but a virtue, the child 
of sincerity and good-will and trust. Opacity means 
mud, evil intermixture. In God's world we can 
throw fear to the winds. Let us not be afraid to show 
that we are human beings, with warmly human de- 
sires and loves and aspirations, and with frank human 
needs. Let us not be afraid to show that we are sons 
of God, with divine loves and feelings and aspirations. 
The shame would be not to have them. 

We need a fresh sense of the real values of things. 
Love is nothing to grow sheepish over. High hope 
is not to be blushed for, The longing after God is 
far from being a thing to be ashamed of. ‘No, 
when I blush, be this my shame,’’ that these things 
can rouse no self-forgetful enthusiasm in my ‘soul. 
For ‘‘nething to admire’’ is the motto, not of ma- 
turity, “but of soul-atrophy and senile decay. 

And this concealment is dissimulation without ex- 
cuse, There is a hypocrisy that hides the good, and 
it is hard to see wherein it is less sinful than that 
which dissembles the evil. Hide your meanness, if 
you will That is the place for it. Smother it, bury 
it, Give it neither light nor air. It is not yourself. 
Itissin, It is ‘‘what you would not,”’ a traitor to 
the best in you. It has no right to expression. But 


show your fellow-man that good thing. Let him see 
your love, your longing: for the “highest, your noble 
resolution. 


‘*Too sacréd*for expression?’’ Never 
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believe it. There is nothing too sacred for expres- 
sion. Time, place, person, method, must indeed be 
considered. But what is ‘‘ toosacred for expression '’ 
lacks somewhere of being fully fit for possession. 
The things that are really sacredest sanctify wherever 
they touch, and, like Jesus, get no contamination 
from the leper or the bier. Indeed, like him, they 
have an inherent power to bring cleansing to the 
leper, and life to the dead. We do not trust their 
power enough. Let men know what you are at your 
best, and the world will be made over for them and 
you, 
** Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 

In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 

Will rise in majesty to meet thine own ; 

Then wilt.thou see it gleam in many eyes, 

Then will pure light around thy path be shed, ‘ 

And thou wilt nevermore be sad and lone.’’ 

Sometimes there is even a more selfish thing than 

fear that we need to cast away, though we are prone 
to think it a nobler thing. And that is our pride, 
our mistaken dignity. These friends of ours, we 
thigk or dumbly feel, ought to see our nobility by the 
clear vision of friendship, the delicate perception of 
real spiritual kindred. We rp not to be obliged 
.to tell it! And that pain and distress of ours, —must 
I ‘*go to my brother's house in the day of my calam- 
ity’'? Let him come to me, as love surely will. He 
ought to see my trouble, understand my pain, by some 
fine sense know even at the ends of the earth that my 
heart is sore for need of him, Certainly he ought not 


‘an added ache in my own heart because my fri 
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to wait for my petition. And so, with his heart. all 
athrob with potential sympathy that a word would 
have crystalized, vitalized, into fullest life, and with 


thus failed me, I ‘‘die and make no sign.’ That 
cross I made myself because I would not crucify my 
pride, because I set up an unreal and faulty ideal of 
what love is, because I expected of ignorant man the 
omniscience of almighty God. The sisters at Bethany 
were wiser: ‘‘ Lord, behold, he whom thou lovest is 
sick."’ 

Confidence has “not reached its height until it is 
willing and able to tell its need. There és need, of 
course, so deep, so intimate, so private, that there is 
no human being in whose penetration, wisdom, good- 
ness, charity, we can feel confidence enough to en- 
trust that secret. But for that we have the Infinite 
Friend. Regarding the things that do come within 
the range of the human help, and these, too, may be 
very intimate, true confidence recognizes that the 
human eye is but an imperfect instrument of vision, 
seeing but a little way, and seldom very far beneath 
the surface, looking through mists of preoccupation, 
absorption, and our own insistent personal pain. I 
love you. I want to help you. But I am.a poor, 
blunt, blind, blundering man. If you love me, give 
meachance. Be fair with me. Signal me that you 


need me. Do not wait for me to find it out. Let 
love's real trust overmaster pride. 

When men will not speak out, no wonder hearts go 
hungry. 





What of Self-Love at Its Best? 


Of a selfish love for self no honest Christian has 
any defense to make. But there seem to be a good 
many who think that there must be some such atti- 
tude or emotion as an unselfish love for self which is 
proper and desirable. This question has ‘been dis- 
cussed pretty fully in these columns during the last 
few months, and The Sunday School Times, as for 
years past, has repeatedly declared its unconditional 
belief in the danger ‘and wrong ‘of self-love or self- 
interest in any form whatsoever, no matter in how ex- 
alted a guise it may suggest itself. Now a warm 
friend of this paper and of its managers, in Missouri, 
writes a letter which presents the case for self-love at 
its highest and best, and in a fuller, clearer way than 
has yet been offered here. 


Bear with me if I take this opportunity to explain somewhat 

at length my position on what seems to me to be a weakness 
in the. positions of ‘The Sunday School Times concerning the 
question of ‘‘self-love."" My position is grounded in the 
sharp distinction between the Greek terms for love, agaf2 and 
philia. This latter is obviously a natural affection, personal 
in its relations, physical in its basis and origin, and wholly in- 
tuitive and instinctive. On the other hand, agafé is an atti- 
tude of- mind, or relationship, which is, so far as man is 
concerned, to be acquired ; does not depend upon personal 
relations or characteristics ; is spiritual, rather than physical, 
and is wholly an act of the will, or an attitude resulting from 
such an act. Both of these phases of affection are clearly 
affirmed of God's relation to man ; his attitude toward his 
ereatures being both for man in the aggregate and for the in- 
dividual person. 
’ ‘Lhe real conflict of the religion of Jesus Christ with human 
tendencies, in all times and places, lies directly on this matter 
of persuading men to rise above the affections common to the 
natural man, and to accept ‘‘ under the guidance of Jesus and 
the Holy Spirit whom he has sent" dy an act of individual 
will this attitude described by agapé, and in which tke dis- 
tinctions of sex and race and economic positions and posses- 
sions are obliterated. It is not true, and cannot be true, that 
in the natural human relations there is no male and female, 
no Jew and Greek, no bond and free. It is wholly impossible 
for an individual to control by act of will the affections de- 
scribed by pAi/ia, which are common to the natural man. One 
cannot thus love parents, or wife, or children, by an act of will, 
or cease that affection by a similar act. 

It is against this background of general statements that I 
hold, in common with many others, that ‘‘self-love’’ on the 
agapé basis is at the very root of salvation. Unless we can 
get an individual to begin to set the estimate upon himself 
which God has set upon him, it is wholly impossible for him 
to set the high regard for others, as is implied in the injunc- 
tion concerning neighbor love. In other words, I believe 
Jesus’ approval of the lawyer's deductions from Moses’ writ- 
ings does not need the qualifications which you put upon it ; 
but that as it stands it is intensely psychological and spiritual. 
Without "' self-knowledge, self-reverence, and self-control "’ a 
proper estimate of one's fellows is wholly impossible. But 
with this esteem of self. inspired by the divine esteem for that 
same self which is revealed in Christ, man then begins to set 
himself worthily to the work of redeeming his fellows. A man 
whose estimate of himself is evidenced by thoughtless, care- 
less, shiftless or vicious living, is wholly and utterly incapable 
of entertaining neighbor-iove, no matter how intensely human- 
itarian and socially generous his impulses and acts may be. 
Only when he sees in himself the priceless value which is re- 


vealed by Christ on the cross can he rise above self-love, and 
love his neighbor and his God, as he ought to do, 
lL cannet help believing. ahat the teve.of ,omeself,fram the - 





standpoint of God's love for that self, is a condition antecedent 
and precedent to a divine neighbor-love and world-love. 

What és the estimate that God has set upon man? 
What zs man’s priceless value as revealed by Christ 
on the cross? It seems to have been, as God and 
Christ saw it, that man is so desperately unworthy, so 
hopelessly sin-hardened, so revoltingly sin-destroyed, 
so utterly lost, that nothing less than the gift, in cruci- 
fixion and death, of the only begotten Son of God is 
sufficient to reach through man’s. awful unworthiness 
and bring him back to a realization of the love of God, 
Only the infinite forgiveness, the infinite love, and 
the infinite power of an infinite Saviour are equal to 
the task of overcoming the ‘hopelessness of our wil- 
fully lost condition. Does our priceless value ‘stand 
out as the great fact of our lives, and as a great object 
for our love, as we view God’s sacrifice in Christ? 
Does the thought of why this sacrifice was necessary stir 
in us warm feelings of self-esteem and self-reverence ? 
Did God pour out for us his own heart-blood in Christ 
because we were so lovable, so estimable, so priceless ? 
Or was it the love of God, and not the priceless value 
of man, that was the cause of it all? So far from its 
being our worth, was it npt our very hopelessness 
because of our worthlessness, that made its irresistible 
demand upon the infinite pity and love of a Saviour- 
God? It was because ‘‘God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son.’’ We are nowhere 
told that it was because of the infinite worth of. the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son. Notso much 
because we were worth saving, as because all worth 
had gone out of us, did Christ come to us. Where in 
the Bible do we find. that man is said to have priceless 
value? (Never mind about man before the fall; we 
have to do only with man since the fall,—our fall.) 
It isn’t there. It isn’t in man. The value is all in 
God, There were some people long ago who were 
prone to think there was considerable value in them- 
selves, but they were sharply reminded, ‘‘ God is able 
of these stones to raise up children’’ of the family that 
thus prided itself. 

But now that God in Christ has found us, and has, 
in spite of our long-continued resistance, won us, in all 
our unloveliness and unworthiness, to himself, and 
even condescends to make us co-workers with himself, 
and to dwell within us, and show forth himself through 
us unto others,—what then? Is it ourselves that we 
are now to esteem, reverence, and love with the lofty 
agapé love? Or is it Christ, as still the only part of 
us that is lovable, whom we are to love as we find 
ourselves permitted to merge our whole being in him 
and draw our whole life from him? How much in- 
terest in self-love did Paul seem to have when he said : 
‘« | have been crucified with Christ ; and it is no longer 
I that live, but. Christ. liveth in: me''? How much 
place did Christ allow for self-love when he said : ‘If 
any man would come after me, tet him deny himself, 
and take up his :cross, and fallow pie’:?_- Deny_self : 
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that means not merely the physical or so-called selfish 
self ; it nieans that we are to ignore the very existence 
of self as an object of our thoughts, our interests, and 
our purposes in life. 

If Paul, perhaps the chief inspired interpreter of 
Christianity, felt a lofty love for himself as a duty that 
he owed himself, it is strange that it should not have 
come out somewhere in his writings. But look : ‘‘I am 
the least of the apostles, that am not meet to be called 
an apostle. If 1 must needs glory, I will glory of the 
things that concern my weakness. Wherefore I take 
pleasure in weaknesses, ... for when I am weak, then 
am I strong. Far be it from me to glory, save in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. . God chose the weak 
things of the world, that he might put to shame the 
things that are strong. We are not bold .o number or 
compare ourselves with certain of them that commend 
themselves : but they themselves, measuring them- 
selves by themselves, and comparing themselves with 
themselves, are without understanding. If a man 
thinketh himself to be something when he is nothing, 
he deceiveth himself. Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners ; of whom I am chief.’’ An- 
other’ s word, ‘‘God be merciful to mea sinner,’’ is ever 
the cry of one who draws nearer and nearer to Christ. 

The fact is, the term self-love is a flat contradiction 
on the very face of it. The distinction between the 
agapé and philia forms of love is well-known and has 
been widely commented upon, both in these columns 
and elsewhere. The second paragraph of the Missouri 
correspondents letter is a strong, clear statement of 
what this sort of love is. But taking love at its high- 
est and best,—this agapf2 love,—the very heart of the 
meaning of the word is outgo. Love works away from 
itself in outgo for others. You cannot turn outgo into 
income without stopping the outgo. It ceases to be 
outgo when it becomes income. But self-love is in- 
come. Self-love is as impossible a contradiction in 
terms as the word east-west would be. As a man 
cannot move in an east-west direction, so a man can- 
not exercise self-love of the agaf2 sort. Love turned 
toward self ceases to be love. 

God is a safe model for us. Is there any intima- 
tion anywhere in the Bible that God loves himself? 
That Christ loves himself? Yet surely there is much 
in God for him to love if self-love were ever justified 
or possible. The love of God seems always to be 
mentioned, as. it is always- experienced, in outgoing 
activity for the interests of others. That is the only 
kind of love we can safely consider for ourselves. 

It is true that we need a certain amount of self- 
knowledge to be of help to our fellows. But the only 
self-knowledge that is safe and sure is a clear convic- 
tion as. to our own untrustworthiness, our weakness, 
our well-proved worthlessness and hopelessness, In 
view of this, our tested knowledge of Christ's suf- 
ficiency to replace our hopeless selves with. himself 
makes a joyous message to our fellow-men. Let us 
always remember that we can never redeem our fel- 
lows, but that only Christ, who is willing to work 
through us into the lives of others, can dothis. And in 
so doing he makes best use of those who are most con- 
scious of their weakness, not of their supposed strength 
or value. The term self-reverence is to most of us such 
a mockery that the less we think of it the better. 
As for self-control, those who have this are those 
who are Christ-controlled, and who completely distrust 
self’s ability to control self. The very men who are 
thoughtless, careless, shiftless, and sometimes even 
vicious, usually have the best opinions of themselves. 
A young man of sin-blinded complacency once said 
to an older friend, ‘‘I have never done anything in 
my life that I was ashamed of.’’ He had a plenteous 
esteem of self. 

Let us admit that each one of us has an identity 
which, as it is redeemed and cleansed and built up 
by Christ and in Christ, receives of his beauty and 
life, and therefore becomes beautiful simply as the 
result of the grace of God. That identity of ours we 
may call our self. Whatever worth or beauty it has 
is the result of God’s working against our resistance. 
But even granting that this self of mine has, or may 
have, value and beauty because of what God-has done 
for it, 2¢ és not a safe risk for me io direct my love 
toward this self of mine, if such a thing were even 
,possible for unsullied love of the highest sort. Self- 
love means interest in self and activity for self. It 
means that self must become an object of life. No 
man can afford to take the risk. There seems to be 
no ground for it in the Scriptures, or in God’s own 
example, or in the. example of the lives of those who 
have been Christ's great messengers and representa- 
tives. Selflove is not a practicable thing for the 
disciple of Christ. And it seems also to be opposed 
tothe very root-principle of Christianity, which is the 
Cross. ; 
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(LESSON FOR JAN. '8 (x Kings 12 : 25 to 13 :6) , 





HERE is reason for satisfaction that the Uniform 
Lessons for 1911 take so generous a range over 
the centuries following the breaking up of Sol- 

omon'’s empire. They thus include the whole of a 
remarkable era in the history of the world, which 
miglit be termed the Era which Revealed the Signifi- 
cance of God's Dealings with Humankind through 
His Chosen People. ‘It traces the growth of that 
people into a place of religious leadership of the 
world. When it*opened at the disastrous close of 
Solomon's reign the Hebrew nation had but just 
begun to find itself; It showed capacity and gave 
promise, but'was in no sense fitted for interpreting 
the stupendotis problems of human life. During the 
five or- six cerituriés following it passed through all 
kinds of experiences, salutary and educative, helpful 
and rude, acquiting in time a vision of the great world 
of human life, 6f Jehovah as its Lord, and of Israel as 
commissioned by him to bring the world into loving 
obedience to his will. The period concludes with the 
formal adoption 6f a method of bringing this to pass 
which, although a temporary and’ ntistaken plan, was 
yet one which expressed the whole-souled and glorious 
ideals of the Hebrew race.: To trace this educative 
adjustment of a great people through these centuries 
is a truly fascinating task to the one who loves history, 
and one full of-reward to those who look for personal 
stimulus and inspiration. : 7: 

The soaring ambition of Solomon and ‘the tactless- 
ness and selfishness of his successor split his empire 
as promptly as the genius of his great father had given 
it a sense of nationality. “In its’place arose two king- 
doms, not unevenly matched as regards resources and 
effective population, but differing ‘widely in temper, 
traditions, and outlook. Judah was naturally con- 
sérvative and austere,‘ her-life centered about Jerusa- 
lém ; Israel ‘was progréssive, luxury-loving, ‘nd’ 'dos- 
mopetitan.' Their-oppositeness was not without value, 
for'they: were:very competent critics of ‘each other for 
two hundred: years. . T . 

‘During the first half century following the disrup- 
tion there was more or less continuous warfare between 
the kingdoms, - “Israel’s' first dynasty lasted twenty- 
four years, the second one twerity-six years, the third 
one week. Judah’s succession was unbroken. But 
Israel increased in resources so much more rapidly 
than Judah that Asa felt forced to protect himself 
against the aggression of Baasha by bribing Benhadad 
of*Syria to interfere in his behalf:in northern Israel. 
This political shortsightedness on Asa’s part stands in 
striking contrast to his sane and courageous policy 
with reference to the heathenism entrenched in his 
capital city of Jerusalem and popular even at the 
court. : , 

For the next century there was intermittent warfare 
between Syria‘and ‘her southern neighbors. The 
fourth dynasty of Israel, that founded by Omri, who 
was followed by Ahab, gave on the whole a good ac- 
count of itself. Omri was forced to pay tribute to 
Syria, but Ahab was victorious over Benhadad. Each 
sought alliances which would promote the free inter- 
change of products, and thereby gave a footing in 
Israel to the licentious but splendid worship of Baal, 
introduced by Jezebel, Ahab’s Phoenician wife. In 
the mind of Ahab this did not mean disloyalty to Je- 


‘hovah, but’ rather a toleration of ‘other gods, which 


was both ‘‘diplomatic’’ and ‘* broad-minded’"’ ! 


** Choose You This Day!”’ 

About 865 arose a man of God who was able to 
clarify the public mind and. to force the nation to 
choose between material success and Jehovah, —Elijah 
the Tishbite, — whose revolutionizing appeal stirred king 
and people alike. But a successor who was closer 
to the people and could win their confidence was 
needed in order to make Baalism's extirpation possible. 
Elisha, during his long and active life among the 
people, acquired a leadership which enabled him 
about 842 B. C., through Jehu, to stamp out the last 
vestiges of the dangerous cult, Henceforth Israel 
and Judah alike were devoted to Jehovah. 

The latter half of the century mentioned above, 
from about 842 to 797 B. C., was a period.of polit- 
ical weakness for each kingdom: Jehu's bloody. ex- 
ploit, almost. terminating each dynasty, gave.a shock 
to each people from which they were slow to recover. 
Hazael of Syria almost worked his will upon them. 
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The Year’s Lessons at a Glance 
, By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. : 


This is the story of how ‘‘a nation of farmers de- 
veloped into the religious teachers of the world.’’ 
It is a bird’s-eye view of half-a-dozen prolific cen- 
turies in the making of the greatest people of the 
world. It sets before you the facts as to the part 
played by Israel’s and Judah’s interfering neigh- 
bors; the opportunities given. to the prophets, 
and how they improved them; the perils of pros- 
perity; the sorely-needed education in the real 
meaning of Jehovah-worship ; how, when, and why 
Israel and Judah went into captiviiy; what this 
* break-up and scattering did for the Jews and 
through them for the world. ‘ 





This was partly because Jehu’s murder of the king 
of Judah severed the friendly alliance of the kingdoms; 
partly because Hazael was for a time entirely free 
from aggression from his northern foe. 

About 875 B. C., when Ahab and Jehoshaphat 
were just ascending their thrones, a new and power- 
ful foe had shown himself on the Mediterranean coast. 


. A new world-power had sprung up, ambitious to in- 


clude the whole Western Asiatic world with Egypt 
under its sway. Its capital was at Nineveh on the 
upper Tigris, and its people were known as the As- 
syrians. Long dominated by Babylonia they had 
mastered their mother country, then their nearest 
neighbors, and ‘by the ninth century began an ad- 
vance westward across the Euphrates, Their way to 
wealthy Egypt lay straight southward through a series 
of petty kingdoms, Carchemish, Arpad, Hamath, 
Syria, Israel, and Judah. ; 

With this fierce warrior nation, the scourges of 
their day, ‘*a combination,’’ says George Adam 
Smith, ‘of the Roman and the red Indian”’ for piti- 
lessness and savagery, ‘military skill and towering 
ambition, the Hebrew kingdoms came in contact 
about 854 B. C., if not earlier. In that year the 
great Assyrian conqueror, Shalmaneser II, recorded 
in his ‘annals a campaign in central and southern 
Syria and a great battle in which Ahab of Israel took 
part. ‘ In 842 B. C. Jehu is recorded as paying trib- 
ute to the same sovereign, who f&astened his grip 
firmly upon the Palestinian states, 

But Shalmaneser’s successors were less aggressive. 
Such troublesome foes arose to the north and south 
and east of them that they could not pay attention to 
the Mediterranean coast peoples. For nearly a cen- 
tury, therefore, Assyria was merely a potential’ men- 


» ace, and the little Syrian and Palestinian kingdoms 


had another chance for independent growth. 
Forty Years’ Testing in Prosperity 

About 797 B.C., with the accession of Jehoash, the 
grandson of Jehu, to the throne of Israel, a period of 
prosperity and power began, which came to its cul- 
mination in the long and brilliant reign of his succes- 
sor, Jeroboam II. His eontemporary, Uzziah of 
Judah, was no less.prosperous, The two kingdoms 
easily outclassed all others, Syria was humiliated 
and reduced to impotence. 

These forty years of power and peace were Israel’s 
undoing and Judah’s supreme test. Each people 
prospered commercially. Wealth abounded, but 
with it developed ambition, luxury, profligacy, the 
oppression of the common people by the rich and 
powerful, the sale of justice, corruption of every type, 
and irreligion.. Nominally a people of Jehovah and 
loyal to him, they really were assuming that such 
loyalty required only regularity of ceremonial and had 
nothing to do with morals. . 

The situation thus created by the middle of the 
eighth century made a great prophetic opportunity 
which was seized by the four prophets, Amos and 
Hosea in Israel, Isaiah and Micah in Judah, who did 
their work substantially between 750 and 7oo B.C. 
They had practically a common problem to solve, 
and each contributed to it in his own forceful way. 
Their peoples were religious in a way, and yet dan- 
gerously,unreligious. The ‘Jehovah. they nominally 
worshiped was. a sort .of hereditary: deity,whose duty 
consisted in protecting them, ifthey did their part by 
him.. It followed; in the common. thought of the day, 
that.a god whese. country :was conquered was. dis- 
credited, and reckoned as inferior to the god of. the 


conqueror. Now, about 750 B.C., the southern 
boundary of Assyria was the northern boundary of 
Syria. It was a moral certainty that in the near 
future the all-conquering nation would subdue first 
the Syrian state, with Damascus as its capital (accom- 
plished in 732), later on Israel, and finally Judah. 
Was that defeat to mean that Jehovah was no better 
than the gods of Hamath and Arpad? (2 Kings 
18 : 33-35-) oe 

It was the explanation of this situation that put a 
new definition on true religion. These prophets 
described Jehovah as being distinctively a moral and 
spiritual Being, a character, righteous, loving, holy, 
who demanded character in his people, who could 
not shut his eyes to their wickedness, and would 
demand repentance, He is the ruler of the universe. 
The Assyrians are simply his tool to execute his 
deliberately planned punishment upon his sinful 
people in order that a purified remnant of them 
might be fitted to carry out his gracious purposes for 
the world, Thus these prophets defined God in 
terms of character, defined religion as the exhibition 
of similar traits, defined the dreaded Assyrian as the 
unwitting instrument of the Divine purpose, and 
declared that Israel and Judah, after undergoing 
severe discipline, would be more usable than ever for 
God’s purposes. Thus a situation which spelled 
atheism was made the occasion for the beginnings of 
a stronger, sounder, and’ more spiritual faith in 
Jehovah, Israel and Judah’s God. 


Captivity Completes the Training 

Meanwhile, in 722 B.C., while Isaiah and, Micah 
were active in Judah, the kingdom of Israel was con- 
quered by Assyria, the principal people carried away 
captive, and the land converted into an Assyrian 
province, Ahaz, the young and wilful ruler of Judah, 
had, as he supposed, secured himself and, his people 
against danger by voluntarily submitting to the kin 
of Assyria. This was against the advice of Isaiah, 
who urged him to trust in Jehovah's watchful care 
and await the future, whatever it might be, without 
making any entangling alliances. The consequences 
he feared were soon felt. Judah came to know for 
the next hundred years what it meant to be a tribu- 
tary of Assyria. Not even the wise and good King 
Hezekiah, the friend and supporter of the prophets, 
was delivered from the yoke; although Isaiah's con- 
fidence and his own in the inviolableness of the altar 
and dwelling-place of Jehovah at Jerusalem was justi- 
fied. Twice was Judah overrun while the city re- 
mained untouched. The resultant prestige of the 
temple made easy the sweeping reforms which Heze- 
kiah carried through. 

Perhaps these reforms were too drastic, At all 
events, the long reign of Hezekiah’s successor, Ma- 
nasseh (686-641), was characterized by a religious 
reaction. The influence of Assyria became supreme. 
The monotheism proclaimed by Hezekiah and Isaiah 
gave place to polytheism of various types. The wor- 
shipers of Jehovah were severely persecuted. Pro- 
phetic leaders had to keep quiet or lose their lives. 
True religion reached a very low ebb. 

But under Josiah, his grandson (639-608 B.C.), an- 
other revival took place, the greatest experienced by 
Judah. From early youth Josiah was in sympathy 
with the godly men and women who had through every 
trial been faithful to Jehovah. There quickly rallied 
about him a remarkable group of advisers, whom he 
aided in placing a permanent stamp upon Israel's re- 
ligion and literature. Before his reign was well under 
way it was evident that the Assyrian empire was weak- 
ening. The fierce Scythians raided at will, and the 
Medes and Babylonians became formidable foes. 
Zephaniah seized this opportune time (about 625) to 
predict Jehovah’s certain judgments on unrepentant 
Judah. His influence in connection with the find- 
ing, endorsement by Josiah, publication, and national 
adoption as the rules of life, of the Book of the Law, 
probably Deuteronomy, led to a sweeping reform to 
which the prophet Jeremiah gave hearty support. 

But heathenism had been too firmly entrenched in 
Judah to be extirpated. -Josiah’s successors either could 
not or would not support his policies: The quick ex- 
change of Assyria for Egypt, and then for Babylonia, 
as an overlord tended to make the people skeptical of 
the glowing promises of Deuterenomy, forgetful of 
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its own moral and spiritual conditions. Jeremiah was 
‘doomed to confront a hopeless political situation, to 


predict the downfall of the nation and city, That 
very necessity forced him to make another great for- 
,ward step in the formulation of true religion. He began 


‘to realize that the true Israel of Jehovah was not a 
nation so much as the body of those who reflected His 
will and were faithful. The nation might be scat- 
tered and yet God's purpose could be carried out. 
When Ezekiel was carried off to Babylonia at the first 
deportation of 597 B.C. he found a great mission 
awaiting him, It was the restoration of faith and 
courage, of hope and energy, to his countrymen who 
were benumbed by despair and ready to perish. He 
and others like him worked veritable miracles of in- 
fluence. They led the people to take a fresh grip on 
themselves, to study the failures of the past, to realize 
their national unfaithfulness, and to determine to make 
such apostasy unlikely in the future. Ezekiel was a 
priest as well as a prophet. He had great confidence 
in rules. He encouraged the study and codification 
of the Law, continuing the movement begun in 
Josiah’s day, with the idea that an exact krowledge 
of the approved way of rendering service to Jehovah 
would be the nation’s greatest safeguard religiously. 
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The exile in Babylonia lasted only a half century. 
Cyrus the Persian made rapid conquest of Western 
Asia, and finally put an end to the Babylonian em- 
pire. He gave quick permission to the peoples whom 
he found in Babylonia as captives to return to their 
homes. The Judzans shared in this opportunity, but. 
did not largely avail themselves of it, partly because 
Babylonia and other countries afforded them larger 
opportunities, but really because they had discovered 
that Jehovah could be truly worshiped anywhere. 
They ardently desired to rebuild Jerusalem and the 
temple and to have their homeland resettled, but. no 
longer did a residence in Judza seem essential to their 
faith in Jehovah. Yet the next two centuries witnessed 
the re-establishment of the Judean community and 
the formal adoption of the completely codified Law 
as the basis of public life. This was vital to the 
healthful maintenance of the standards which the new 
Israel professed, but the Israel which began to leaven 
the world was more the Israel abroad than the Israel 
of Judza. By the experiences of these centuries every 
true son of the faith had become an evangelist wher- 
ever he should live, teaching true ideals of God, man, 
the universe, and life. 

Wasnsurn COLLEGE, Topeka, Kansas. 


Idols: The Tragedy of Israel 





By Henry Berkowitz, D.D., Chancellor of the Jewish Chautauqua Society 
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The Rabbi of the Congregation Rodeph Shalom of Philadelphia speaks here a strong word 
on the great sin of the Chosen People of God which defeated His plans for them, time after 
time during the centuries of Old Testament history, as it still is allowed to defeat His plans 


for His children of every race and religion to-day. 


of God’s plans for you ? 


TRAGIC conflict was that into which the people 
of Israel entered when they hurled into the 
world the challenge, ‘‘ Thou shalt not make 

any graven’ images to bow down to them nor serve 
tllem.’’ That tragedy has: been: twofold, due on the 
one hand to the brutal antagonism of the hostile forces 
without,. and on the other to, the painful struggle 
against weak and cowardly defection within. The 
decisive but-meager records of the early Scriptures are 
‘amplified by traditions which reflect the settled ideas 
of the Hebrew people. 

These carry this conflict back in its inception to 
that arch-idol-breaker, Abram. Set to watch the gods 
of Nimrod, he seized an ax, says the legend, and cry- 
ing aloud, ‘‘ The Eternal, he is God, the Eternal, he 
is God !'’ he dashed the images from their pedestals, 
hacked off the arms of one, the feet of another, struck 
out the eyes of a third and beheaded all the rest, leav- 
ing the largest untouched with the ax in its hand. 
When called to task, he retorted, ‘* Ask the huge idol. 
See, he holds the ax."’ The king in his wrath had 
Abram seized and cast into a fiery furnace. Hé came 
forth unscathed only to pass through other dire per- 
secutions, until at last he went forth an exile from Ur 

- of the Chaldees to build altars unto the living God 
and to strive to be ‘‘a blessing unto the families: of 
the earth.’" The steadfastness of the patriazch was 
tried in many ways im the course of his wanderings. 
What a disappointment was the defection of his kins- 

-man Lot in so lightly surrendering every ideal aim 
and wilfully choosing to dwell in godless Sodom—a 
name that has remained the chief synonym for de- 

- pravity ! 

The descendants of the patriarch, groaning under 
the long bondage of Egypt, were threatened with the 
utter extinction of their spiritual life. Then God raised 
up that masterful leader, Moses. But they hearkened 
not to his message of freedom for lack of spirit and 
because their bondage was made the heavier. 

‘* Let my people go free,’ Moses demanded of the 
mighty Pharaoh, ‘‘in the name of Jehovah."’ 

‘*I know not Jehovah,"’ cried the enraged despot. 

Thereupon, says the tradition, he ordered his chron- 
iclers to bring in the archives wherein are recorded 
the gods of all the nations. He read aloud: ‘‘ The 
gods of Moab, the gods of Ammon, the gods of Zidon.”’ 
**I do not find your God inscribed,’’ he shouted. 

‘Whereupon Moses replied : ‘‘Thou seekest the 
living in the graves of the dead. Thou hast read only 
the names of dumb idols. Our God is the God of life 
and the King of eternity.”’ 

We know all the dire and tragic experiences of the 
Exode. But what were all the murmurings in the 
wilderness and the clamorings for the flesh-pots of 
Egypt, as compared with the tragic episode of their 


‘Sinai. 
Coming down the mountain-side he beheld them in, . 


Is your life satisfied with a full realization 
If not, what is the idol ? 


clamorings for gods of Egypt? Moses had brought 
his people safely through every danger to the foot of 
He was about to give them the divine Law. 


wild orgies dancing about the golden calf. In right- 
eous wrath at the treason, of his people and the sinful 
weakness of his own. brother Aaron, he hurled the 
tables of stone down the rocks, where they fell shat- 
tered into fragments. The words inscribed on those 
tablets leaped forth in flaming fire against the heavens, 
Says a significant myth. 


them out aright this people still in its childhood must 
needs be severely disciplined. It must struggle with 
its youthful passions to learn the lesson of self-mastery. 
Generations must pass ere the ripeness of maturity is 
reached, and it can fully grasp this truth which brooks 
no untruth : There must be eternal warfare—without 
compromise or surrender—on the part of purity against 
impurity, chastity against unchastity, morality against 
immorality, holiness against sinfulness. The spiritual 
God can never yield to any material idol. 

The stages in that tragic struggle are presented in 
the life of Israel among the nations of Canaan. ~ After 
the first triumphs, Joshua concludes his life’s work 
with an eloquent plea of moving pathos that his peo- 
ple resist the enticements of the gods of the Ammon- 
ites, and he wins them to a renewal of the ancient 
covenant of their fathers, Despite many backslidings 
into idolatry, there was a stire and steady advance 
toward a sturdier religious loyalty in the period of the 
Judges and during the first monarchy, culminating in 


‘the splendors of the worship in Solomon's temple. 


The very magnificence of that age was its undoing. 
In the fruits of luxury the seeds of corruption are 
quickly ripened. Political dissension, moral deger- 
eracy, religious demoralization, brought on the dis- 
ruption of that monarchy. ‘They led to that crisis 
which fostered the insolence of a jeroboain who set 
up two calves of gold at Dan and Bethel and sum- 
moned the people to their worship, crying, ‘‘ Behold, 
here are thy gods, O Israel."" So deep was the blot 
thus made on the records of his people that king after 
king was execrated by later chroniclers as having 
‘* walked in the way of Jeroboam who had caused 
Israel to sin.”’ 

The most dramatic moment in that later history was 
reached when the prophet Elijah challenged the priests 
of Baal at Mount Carmel. The treacherous king Ahab 
was on the throne, —he who, himself the «‘ troubler of 
Israel,’’ gave that name to its best friend Elijah. By 
his side sat the painted Queen Jezebel, who had made 
fashionable the cult of her Phoenician gods. To such 
a low plane had they brought the public morals that 
every sense of justice might be outraged, as in the 


| long halt ye. between two opinions ? 


There they have burned ' 
everlastingly before the eyes. of.the soul: To, spell . 
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‘perjury and conspiracy that robbed Naboth of his 


vineyard. The cup of violence was running over when 
the intrepid Elijah dashed it from the hands of the 
despot. Out of the tumult of that revolt to which he 
incited the people we can still hear the laughter of his 
irony ringing down the ages as, challenging the priests 
of Baal, he exposes the hollow mockery of idol-wor- 
ship : ‘*Call with a loud voice, for he is a god, either 
he is busy or on a journey or asleep."" The same 
refrain was taken, up by the psalmist, who cried : 
‘« Eyes have they, but see not; ears, but hear not ; 
hands have they, but touch not; feet, but walk not. 
. Like them are those that make them, every one that 
trusteth in them’’ (Psa. 115). 
There is no weapon so keen as ridicule. Idolatry 
was given its death-blow in Israel by the satires of 
Isaiah (ch, II ; ch. XL; 18-24 ; ch. XLIV : 9-23; ch. 


XLV; ch. XLVI); . Each prophet in turn, exposed 


this folly and castigated its sins with the invincible 
logic and the resistless eloquence,of truth. Israel in 
the Babylonian captivity was cleansed of the last 
vestiges of this evil, and came forth purified. It had 


learned self-mastery and come to that strength of con- 


- viction which it has never since forsaken, and which 


~yielded the martyrdom of saints (Baruch IV. 7). and 
‘the deathless heroism of the Maccabees in resistance 
‘ against the last tyranny of idolatry, exercised by that 

madman Antiochus Epiphanes of Syria (Books of the 


_ Maccabees). 


To know this history of the past is to be warned 
against the like dangers of the present. -Modern idol- 
atry is less crude, more subtle and refined, but essen- 
tially the same as of old. It is styled ‘modern 
materialism.’’ It rejects the spiritual interpretation 
of the universe. It dethrones God and denies the 
existence of the soul. All morals, robbed of their 
higher sanctions, are leveled down to mere manners. 
Philosophy is reduced to a. shifty utilitarianism. A 
man is to trust in nothing but in his cunning and his 
own right arm. 

We. are standing again where Israel stood when at 
Mount Carmel. Once more we hear Elijah call : ‘‘ How 
If the Lord be 
.God,. follow him.; and if Baal, follow him."’ 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Do You Read the Bible? 
By the Rev. W. H. Jordan 


O YOU see that great book on your table? Have 
,you readit? Some have read_it many times ; 
some have read it through once. How far have 
you read into it? Could you spare fifteen minutes a 
day? If so you would read it through in a year with- 
out counting Sundays. It can be read aloud easily 
in seventy-five hours. Youcan read the Pentateuch, the 
five books of Moses, in seven and one-half hours each, 
Genesis and Isaiah in three. and one-half hours each, 
and the Psalms in four and one-half hours of consec- 
utive reading. Proverbs, ninety minutes, and Daniel 
in sixty-five minutes. Revelation, a book so similar 
in many respects to Daniel, the only book which pro- 
nounces a special blessing upon the reader, also re- 
quires sixty-five minutes. The twelve Minor Prophets 
can be read in three hours. 

Turning to the Gospels and the Epistles we find 
that Matthew, Luke, and The Acts each requires two 
hours and fifteen minutes ; Mark, ninety minutes ; 
John, less than two hours ; Romans and 1 Corinthians, 
fifty-four minutes each ; 2 Corinthians, thirty-six 
minutes, about the time it takes to read both Galations 
‘and Ephesians, Twelve minutes for the ordinary 
reader to read any of the following: Philippians, 
Colossians, 1 Thessalonians or 2 Peter. Second 
Thessalonians and Titus, seven minutes each. Fif- 
teen minutes is needed for any of the following books : 
1 Peter, 1 John, 1 Timothy, or James. Second 
Timothy, ten minutes, and Philemon in three minutes, 
Jude in four minutes, and Hebrews in forty minutes. 

There are many different ways of reading and 
studying the Bible. But consecutive reading reveals 
a clearer conception of the whole plan of the Bible ; 
it shows connections one might not discover in any 
other way. The beauty and excellence of the lan- 
guage, the great trains of thought, are brought out 
oftentimes in/ this way. We err, says Jesus, not 
knowing the Scriptures. John’s Gospel is the evi- 
dence offered to convince that Christ is God. 

‘* Thy word have I laid up in my heart, 
That I might not sin against thee.’’ 

Save the spare moments, or make time to read the 

Bible. You will be surprised at how much can be 


accomplished in a year. 
JERSEYVILLE, ILL. 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 8 (1 Kings 12 : 25 to 13 : 6) 







The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 

Tea sea ted to do thing i 
Ss to n 
galas en see oe ear ona 


: to someth good? How 
might he be? Studging one’s lessons on Sunday in 
order to do well in recitation or examination on Mon- 
pos 2 ? . Misrepresenting the truth just a little bit in 
er to help a friend? What other ways do you 
think of,—ways in which you rself have been 
tempted to argue that the end would justify the 
means? What ._ to say of this principle? Is 
it right or wrong? Why? : 
The Teaching of the Lesson 

A man named Jeroboam was called to do a great 
work in the and a good work. But before we 
take up his case, let us give ther, in eight words, 
the object of our Bible study this year (see Wells’ 2d 
pa aph). And now let us tell all we know about 
this Jeroboam, and then confirm it by the ay or | 

s (see Miss Lovett’s 4th paragraph ; han 
out slips of paper containing the references. 

So Jeroboam is now fully in charge, king of a na- 
tion by God’s ordering, with a definite promise from 
God as to his guidance and blessing and establish- 
ment.(11r :°38). What follows ? 

Put the case for Jeroboam and his course of action 
just as favorably as you possibly can, so that the 
class may see him at his best, and see the strongest 
possible reasons for what he did. By questioning, 

ou can draw out something of this interpretation 
rom the class. His case is Sawcunbly stated in San- 
ders’ 1st paragraph, and a skilful, sophistical defense 
of his religious policy is suggested in Sanders’ 4th 
paragraph. A strong case is also made out for bim 
in Ross’ 2d and 3d.paragraphs, , Jeroboam’s shrewd- 
ness in appealing to three things—worldly conveni- 
ence, local interests, and liberality in religion—is 
shown in Beecher’s comment on verses 28-30. The 
king's natural fear of 
his people ‘te Rehoboani.is stiown by Dr. Mackie. 

So Jeroboam simply took measures to bind the peo- 
ple of his northern tribes closer together by establish- 
ing their own centers of worship, drawing upon repre- 
sentatives of all the people for-the priesthood, and 
adapting their worship of God to the customs and 
symbols of the land in which they lived. Nothing 
very wrong about that, he contended, for it was 
pian? the only safe and reasonable thing todo. He 
was after a worthy end, let us admit: the strong es- 
tablishment of the throne to which God had brought 
him, and the unifying of his people. Was there any 
reason why he should not have done what he did? 

Hold the class to stating what the root trouble was 
with Jeroboam’s action. It was, that God did not 
want the end brought about that way; and Jere- 
boam knew this. But because Jeroboam could not Ste 
any other way to do it, he disregarded God’s plainly 
expressed wishes and went ahead with his own 
plans. And that is what we always do when we try 
to justify a‘means by an end, It means that we 
trust our own judgment more than we trust God; 
that God is not able to bring to pass the thing that 
is needed unless we help him by turning away from 
him and getting the Devil's help for a little—but 
only a little, of course. a 

he strange thing about it is that it always means 
getting ever so much farther away from God than 
we intended, It worked that way with Jeroboam. 
To worship God in some other way than God asks 
for is to worship God not at all, but the Devil. The 
religion that the calves and high places stood for was 
polluted with immorality ; it could have no part in 
the purity of life that the God of purity demands. 
And so this deliberate break with Got led straight on 
into more and more sin. A complete demolishing of 
any case in favor of Jeroboam is made by Mr. Ross, 
from his fourth paragraph to the end of his article. 
How idolatry creeps unnoticed into even the true re- 
ligion and worship is shown in Pierson’s 2d para- 
graph. Jeroboam’s sin was that of counterfeiting 
God’s religion; and it is a sin of ‘to-day (Pierson’s 
3d paragraph ; Ridgway’s 4th paragraph), What 
idolatry stood for is discussed in Ridgway’s 3d para- 
graph. Where else idolatry is prastieed, and what 
idol is the worst and commonest of all, Miss Lovett 
takes up in her 7th to oth paragraphs ; for other 
present-day idolatry, see Wells’ last paragraph. He 
illustrates effectively, in his 6th and 7th paragraphs, 
Jeroboam’s foolish fear and big blunder. 

Be sure to use the closing part of the lesson, 
1 Kings 13: 1-6. Think of -the dramatic, crush- 
ing ending to that day of intended triumph by 
the king! What was the meaning of that startling 
sign of judgment worked on Jeroboam?. Mr. Ross 


throning and of the return of — 
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Then Jer-o-bo’am built She’chem in the hill-country of 
E’phra-im, and dwelt therein ; and he went out from 
and built -Pe-nu‘el. 26 And Jer-o-bo’am ‘in his heart, 
Now will the the house of als Soe 


lord, even unto Re-ho-bo’am of Judah ; 1 kill 
me, and return to Re-ho-bo’am Judah, pon 
the king took counsel, and made two calves of gold; and he 
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ficing unto the calves that he had made: and he placed in 
Beth-el pts penaphetege dae places that he had made. 33 
And he 8 went up unto the altar which he had made in Beth-e 
on the fifteenth day in the eighth month, even in the month 
which he had devised 5 of his own heart: and he ordained a 
feast for the children of Israel, and * went up unto the altar, 
to burn incense. 

1 Or, Ve have gone u enough * Or, each of them *Or, offered 
upon 4 Or, to Arm Png 6 Another reading is, Ps bay a 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Is political revolt a factor in Bible lands to-day? 
(Mackie, 2.) 

How may Jeroboam’s sin be summed up? (Ridgway, 5 ; 
Sanders, 6.) 

What was Jeroboam’s great opportunity ? (Sanders, 12.) 

Verse 27.— What was the kingdom of Judah? Why did 
Jeroboam fear that his people would wish ‘to return to the 
rule of Rehoboam if they went to Jerusalem to offer sacri- 
fices ? (Beecher; Mackie, 1, 2; Ridgway, 2.) 

Versc 28.—Why two calves of gold? iv aitiog the Les- 
son Scenes, 3.) [ow could Jeroboam think that the wor- 
ship of thesc two golden calves would seem to Israel a 
suitable substitute for the offering of the usual sacrifices to 
Jehovah in the temple at Jerusalem? (Beecher; Ross, 5.) 

Verse 30.—Why should the le have so readily re- 
sponded to Jeroboam’s idolatrous invitation? (Beecher ; 
Ross, 6; Pierson, 2, 3; Sanders, 4.) 

Verse 31.—What were high places, and what objection 
would there be to making houses of them? (Beecher ; 
Ross, 5, 6; Ridgway, 3.) 

Verse 32.— What time was the fifteenth day of the eighth 
month? What feast in Judah is referred to? ( Beecher.) 

What effect had Jeroboam’s policy on the God-fearing 
people of Israel? (Beecher, third paragraph. ) 








explains it: Jeroboam reached out his hand un- 
lawfully for power; he laid hold on—impotence, 
paralysis. What a pitiable confession of apostasy he 
made when he whimpered out his frightened plea, 
‘*Entreat now the favor of Jehovah /hy God.” 
vah was no longer his God ; for he had deliberatel 
abandoned God, and he knewit. - Next July we shall 
see what Josiah did to fulfil the prophet’s prediction. 

If only we could have the results of all our sins 
told to us plainly in advance as Jeroboam’s were, we 
should do ever so much better than we now do, 
shouldn't we? : But are not the results to us plainly 
foretold? The'wages of sin is death, we have been 
told; and we see that any departure from the high- 
est known wish er-plan of God’s means sorrow, fail- 
ure, defeat, impotence. How could we.be told this 
any more plainly ?- Out of Jeroboam’s ruined life, 
shall we not find the powerand success that God had 
planned for him and still plans for us? 


eho- ° 


ESSON 2. JAN. 8. JEROBOAM MAKES IDOLS FOR ISRAEL TO WORSHIP 
I Kings 12 :.25 to 13: 6. Commit verses 28-30 | 
Golden Text: Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image.—Exodus 20: 4 





- ‘The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary : 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D, 


ISTORICITY.—The writer in Kings emphasizes 
the point that Jeroboam vidlated the Deuter- 
onomic and the priestly laws of the Penta- 

teuch, and this point he repeats in connection with 
nearly every subsequent king of Israel and of Judah. 
In this he finds the generic facts which give charac- 
ter to the whole history. Our first task is to under- 
stand the facts from his point of view, not from that of 
‘some modern lesson writer. Persons of opposite criti- 
cal opinions may thus far. But we who accept 
the view of the writer in Kings as true history are in 
irreconcileable conflict with those who deny that these 
laws were in existence before the time of King Josiah, 
and who are therefore compelled to count the books 
of Kings as mainly an untrue record, invented in the 
interest of ideas that arose in later centuries. 

Time.—Many years. On one view of the chron- 
ology they begin 982 B. C., and. on another 931 B.C. 

‘The Parallel Account in Chronicles.—It mentions 
incidentally the additional fact that Jeroboam's 
policy led to the emigration to Judah of many Le- 
vites and other citizens of northern Israel (2 Chron. 
II : 13-17, and 13 ; 9, compared with 1 Kings 15 : 17 ; 
2 Chron. 16: 1). 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 25.—Jeroboam as a builder: a condensed 
treatment of a large topic.—Shechem : Geographic- 
ally the center of the territory occupied by All- 
Israel. Rich in ancient traditions (for example, Gen. 
12:6, 37:14, Josh. 24). It is not said when or how 
long Jeroboam resided in Shechem. Tirzah was also 
his residence, and that of some of his successors (1 
Kings 14: 17, 15 : 21, 33, 16: 6ff.).—A/7#//-country of 
Ephraim; Part of the main ridge between the Jor- 
dan and the Mediterranean, that part which was in 
or adjacent to the territory of the tribe of Ephraim. 
See maps.— Penuel: Near the confluence of the’ Jor- 
dan and the Jabbok (Gen. 32 : 31; Judg. 8:8; 9, 
17). . 

Verses 26-27.—House of David: David's dynasty. 
st of P eta : He counts Rehoboam as tribal 
king of Judah, like David in his earlier reign. Ap- 
parently the tribal leaders of Benjamin joined the 
secession (1 Kings 11 : 32, 36, 12: 20, etc.), but their 
action failed because the territorial and the business 
interests of Benjamin were inseparable from those of 

udah. For example, Jerusalem was partly in Ben- 
jamin and partly in Judah.—Sacrifices... at Jeru- 
salem; See, for example, Deuteronomy 12 ; 2 Sam- 
uel 7 ; 1 Kings 8; and parallels. The writer in Kings 
holds that Jeroboam and all his contemporaries knew 
that Jerusalem was the place which Jehovah had 
chosen ‘* to cause his name todwell there.” Jeroboam 
saw that if Jerusalem should continue to be recognized 
as the religious national center, it could not fail of 
being also the political center; and that would be 
fatal to his plans. 

Verses 28-30.—He acted shrewdly. He maintained 
the appearance of honoring ancient traditions, while 
he also appealed to worldly convenience, and to local 
interests, and to the idea of being liberal in religion. 
— Calves of gold: Compare Exodus 32 : 2-4.— 
Too much for you : Too burdensome, or too much of 
a concession to Judah, or both. The greatest distance 
would be about one hundred miles.—7’y gods, O [se 
rael, which brought thee up out of, the land of 
L£gypi: Repeated exactly trom Exodus 32: 8. jero- 
boam seems to intimate that he is introducing the 
Aaron form of the religion of Jehovah, and that it is 
as ancient and as legitimate as the Moses form.— 
Bethel: In the southern nart of his kingdom, easier 
of access than Jerusalem.—Dan: At. the extreme 
north, and thus accessible to the more northern 
tribes. Both places were hallowed by ancient re- 
ligious associations. 

Verse 31.—Houses of highplaces : Local places of 
sacrifice. In spite of the prohibitions of the Deuter- 
onomic law, both Israel and Judah were covered with 
them. Jeroboam makes it understood that his new 
national worship, at’Bethel and Dan, is hospitable 
to the highplaces, unlike that at Jerusalem.—/Pyies¢s 
Jrom among all the people: In violation of the Mo- 
saic laws which prescribed that only Levites should 
be priests. This is another popularizing element in 
the new religion. : 

Verses 3:-33.—EZighth month: The month begin- .. 
ning in our Octcber.— The feast that is in Judaf: 
Tke festival known to us as that of Tabernacles, the 
most popular of the Mosaic festivals, held for a week 
beginning with the fifteenth day of the seventh 
month (see, for example, Num. 29: 12 ff.). 

Ausurn, N. Y. 








Defying God 
the Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross 


“THE standpoint of the books of Ki is that of an 
enthusiastic monotheist, hating idolatry: and 
also of a strong believer in the divine appoint- 

ment of a centrali worship in Jerusalem. 

In the strictures of these books on idolatry, with its 
debasement both of religion and morals, our Christian 
sentiment fully agrees : but in their severity toward 
a decentralized worship, do we follow with more 
hesitation ? Is not God illocal ? May we not accept- 
ably worship him anywhere? Does not the man 
render a public service who breaks down the super- 
stition that God {s confined to special places and; can 

-be found only there ! 

It is this Christian sentimént that makes us at first 
hesitate: to subscribe to the extraordinary severity 
with which Jeroboam is pilloried as he ‘‘ who made 
Israe] to sin.” Was it not, we are tempted to ask, 
perfectly sound reasoning that led Jeroboam to de- 
clare to his people that could found within 
their own borders, without going up to Jerusalem? 
Was he not, so far forth, moving in the line of relig- 
ious advance ? 

The answer to the difficulty is this : the complete 
spiritualization of religion, so that its exercise shall 
be wholly independent of certain recognized places 
and seasons, is the result of a gradual process of 
- training, and as a matter of fact has not even now been 
attained.: We are not vet arrived at the: religious 
consummation of perfect freedom from localized wor- 
ship hinted at in John's description of heaven, ‘I 
saw no temple therein.’’ ‘‘ Temples,”—churches, ap- 
pointed times of collective worship, and other ‘* local- 
izing” devices are essential still : and the sham spir- © 
ituality which seeks to hurry the divine. discipline is 
to be condemned. Now if a measure of centralized 
worship is needed still, it was needed infinitely more 
in Jeroboam's day. 

he so-called conquest of Palestine by Israel had 
been a very imperfect affair: the Canaanite with his 
vices, his idolatry, his association of bestial sensuality 
with religion, was still in the land. Ancient sanctu- 
aries once pemepe associated with a relatively. pure 
worship had long been,notorious nests of foulness : 
and. Israel had slowly to learn the hely apartness of 
Jehovah and his worship by the discipline of the 
rough periodical journey over the hills to Jerusalem. 
The sin of Lereoam was his indifference toall this. 
Granting, ully, that the use of the ox-symbol inithe 
worship of Jehovatt'was-not unknown (see carefully. . 
Exodug 32 :'5), that is, that the setting up of the 
‘*calves"’ was not regarded then as a forma/ rejéc- 
tion of Jehovah,—granting, further, that we cannot 
stigmatize as sin, in itself, the multiplication of places 
of worship, or changing the date of a church festival, 
it remains true that the vehement denunciation of 
Jeroboam in this book is abundantly pee and its 
severity a bracing moral and spiritual stimulant. 

For, first, Jeroboam's sin was his debasement of 
the spiritual currency. He lowered the public esti- 
mate of God. He recklessly drew a religion which 
had ministered to the people’s growth in the knowl- 
edge of God and inclean living into dangerous prox- 
imity to unspeakably degrading cults. He made 
‘* priests of the lowest of the people”; he seems to 
have deliberately enticed the people toward an asso- 
ciation of sensuality with religion, an association with 
which the very air of the high places reeked, 

Next, he turned his back upon his people’s sacred 
past, and on the courses of divine training by which 
they had been led—(he knew the outlines of that 
training as every Israelite did, and his reference 
[15: 28} to the deliverance from Egypt attests this)— 
with a boldness which was sheer defiance of the God 
of history. It is as if he would blot out all from the 
Exodus to his own day, and make a new start, with 
golden calves, as Aaron sought todo. Jeroboam is the 
ghastly Scriptural contrast to Moses. Both began 
their careers as leaders of a movement for the eman- 
cipation of a downtrodden people ; but Moses went 
to the people in the name of the God of. Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob,—in the recognition, that is to say, 
of their previous divine history : Jeroboam flings all 
this contemptuously aside. eis without apprecia- 
tion of spiritual values, wholly unfitted therefore for 
the leadership of a people set apart to illustrate pre- 
cisely these spiritual values to the world, 

And finally, all this tampering with holy things 
was for personal ends, Jeroboam would make a tool 
of God and of his worship in the interest of the con- 
solidation of his own kingship. For such ends the 
fortification of towns was no doubt right and proper 
(12: 25): but the manipulation of God (12 : 25) was 
uttermost folly. Inthe story of the prophet’s protest 
against the new worship, and of the withered hand of 
Jeroboam which had been outstretched in self-will, 
there is crystallized the retributive ruin qeeer | 
such impious folly, and the impotence which, instea 
of power, is the reward of the ss against the 
living God. Jeroboam’s sin, by hastening the de- 
moralization of his people and their estrangement 
from God, so poisoned the stream of the national life 
that it became useless for those purposes which God 
had designed for Israel ; and the Northern kingdom, 

after a turbulent and sanguinary history, was swept 
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forever out of existence. ‘‘He that falleth on Tunis 
Srone shall be broken to pieces : but on whomsoever 
it shall fall, it will seatter as dust.” 

Such is the fate of the man and of his work who 


trifles with the holy demands of God, would dare to. 


try to turn him to base uses, 
in worship and morality, and wou. 
Bryn Mawey, Pa. fc 


ing on high ideals 
‘*teach men so,” 


4 . 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


AX. Bytes em said in his heart, Now will the 
kingdom return to the house of David (v. 26). 
He was apprehensive that a game of bluff 

was being play , 80 that by a a see show 

of opposition King Rehoboam might be compelled 
to accept their terms, and lighten the burden of 
taxation and feudal service. He would then be sac- 
rificed as the price of peace and reunion. Hence his 
appointment of independent shrines, a separate 
priesthood, and a new festival day soas to develop an 
antagonism that would make reconciliation impossi- 
ble. It.was quitein accordance with Oriental custom 
that a merely commercial and industrial difficulty 
should take on an appearance of religious principle. 


In the East when a bank becomes insolvent the. 


syndic appointed to examine its account-books is 
made up of men who will represent the chief religious 
denominations of the creditors. It is the best guar- 
antee of justice where business honor is only a name. 

The device of temporary revolt, such as Jeroboam 
feared was the motive of the ten tribes, is from time 
to time adopted by the Christian villages of Lebanon 
when they have taken offense at some measures of 
their bishop or localclergy. They send a deputation 
of their leading men to the Protestant mission to de- 
clare that they can no longer drink from the polluted 
stream of church tradition and have decided to go to 
Christ, the fountain-head of life. They use'the terms 
of evangelical theology about sin and salvation, prom- 
ise the free use of a schoolroom, and ask for a preacher. 
They attend the services thus provided, and even 
secure a cemetery for the future burying of their dead. 
Then when their demands are conceded they return 
in a body to the old allegiance, ‘and priestly absolu- 
tion makés their trespass and its dishonesty a thin 
of the past. On mest occasions however it is foun 
that fire has been played with, and some have 
received light that leaves a memory of warmth anda 
sense of forfeiture. True beginnings of life can 
sometimes be traced back to such a time of spurious 
and prudential profession. 


. 
Counterfeit Religions 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


SK an intelligent Hindoo or Booddhist if he wor- 
ships the idol in the temple; he will tell you 

No. That idol only represents the unseen deity. 
But the common people soon confuse the image with 
the god, and come to worship the idol as though it 
bat iP mae ert of life and superhuman powers. 

’s second commandment of the decalogue is 
broken when anything—picture or statue, book or 
relic, building or man—is used to represent him to 
the worshiping soul as the object of adoration. Every 
nation or sect that has adopted the use of pictures or 
images or relics in their worship, even though they 
have never thought of giving up faith in the one 
Supreme God and in Jesus Christ as the only Saviour, 
has lost the spiritual conception of God and has en- 
couraged worshipers in ignorance and supetstition. 

Jeroboam tried to copy the religion that God had 
revealed to Israel without taking it as God revealed 
it. Other religions are to-day copying Christianity 
in the hope of reviving’ their decaying faiths. In 
India, Hindoo Sunday-schools are. started,. revival 
methods are copied, hymns are written like Christian 
hymns, Young Men's Hindoo Associations are found- 

, and church services are’ held—imitating in all 
these things the forms, but without the spiritual life 
and power without which all worship and all work in 
the name of God is no more than varity and emptiness. 
This does not apply only to other religions ; it applies 
to those who profess to worship God as revealed in 
Christ. Anything more or less than spiritual wor- 
ship as ordained by God, any departure from simple 
obedience due to political fears, expediency, or 
thought. of self-interest, will ruin the cause we seek 
to establish. 

Jerohoam’s sin and its consequences did not end 
with himself and that generation. ‘Those who lead 
pase astray from. God’s revealed way can never 
oresee the whole of the ruin that lies ahead. In 
God's book of history how many names will be found 
recorded as ——.who made —— to sin? 


Brook yn, N. Y. 


- Listen to the heart talk and 


' just given him a well-deserved dressin, 
, old man 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


** On the Inside.""— Jeroboam: said in his heart (v.26). 
, hear conversa- 
tion of the real man. Heart is the source of action. 
A wicked thing in the head may be soon out, but if in 
the heart the Devil owns you. Hans’ father had 
in th weeping sullen! wade tte 
in the corner 8 . Suddenly the 
grabbed him and gave him - more, ibeder 
than ever. ‘' Vader,'w for you licks me dot 
time ?” bellowed Hans. ‘‘ You says bad wordsinside 
und I licks you for dot.” What do you say ‘in- 
side”? The truth is on theinside.. ‘The true 

\Nuller does his talking on the inside. Men often 
‘speak of being ‘‘on the inside.” The lips often say 
-one thing and the inside talker another thing. The 


only talker God ever listens to is the inside talker 
(1 Sam. 16: 7). There is many a liar whom no one 
ever heard lie. There is many a swearer whom no 


one ever heard swear. Take care of the heart and 
the mouth will take care of itself. . 


The Politician.— Then will the heart of this people 


turn again (v. 27). Here was Jeroboam’s chance, 
and. he failed. He ignored . mise (1 pe 7 
11: 38), Only a smart politician. ostatesraan. If 


he had turned the ple from Solomon’s idols no 
telling what might have been. Hard to win people 
away from early religious associations. No fellow 
ever gets over those years at mother’s knee, no mat- 
ter the grime or the gilding. The religious tie is the 


strongest tie. Many a man journeys back to old 
.Fagg’s Manor and Ociorara ‘to see the place where 
I used to go to Sunday-school, when a .” Pity 


the poor fellow who has no sweet religious recollec- 
tions. Jeroboam was cunning. He knew if he could 
keep the people away from he could keep them 
under his heel.. He was able to get them by cutting 
off Jerusalem—and it is thus the. Devil gets you. 


The Attachments.— Zook counsel, and made two 
calves (v. 28). * Evilin the first degree. One thing to 
be swept like a whirlwind into your sin, and another 
thing to eall in the imagination and plan devilishly. 
Jeroboam ‘pretended to make religion easier. Beware 
‘*improvémeénts ” on God's: way. What was this calf 
worship? Remember Aaron’s dance ? (Exod. 32 : 19, 
25.) ou can guess the rest. It was not so much 
the calves as what they stood for and what went with 
the calves. It isn’t so much taking aglass of wine as 
what drink stands for and what goes with it. “It isnt 
so much a féw pieces Of cafd-bdara with ted ana 
black spots as what ‘cards‘stand for-atid’ what goes 
with them. ‘It is not so much taking ‘a girl’s hani 
and tripping gracefully through the dance as wh 
the dance stands for and what s with it. It isn’t 
so much a bunch of splendid horses trying for the 
fleetest as what horse-racing stands for and what 
goes with it. Animal worship has always meant ani- 
malism. Idoijatry has always had licentiousness as 
its attendant, in Israel; -in India, and everywhere. 
Our adversary is ‘‘on to his job” as you fellows say. 
If he can cut you loose from God you are his. 


** Just As Good.” —Like unto the feast that is in 
Judah (vy. 32). Something else that is ‘‘just as 
good.” What God said (Lev. 23: 34, 39, 41). Men 
want to do things differently from God’s way. The 
hardest job the boss has is to get a man todo it his 
way. Ever since Jesus came men have been “ im- 
proving” on Christ’s Christianity. Like the food, 
the soap, the tooth wash, the article that is ‘‘just as 
good” is always something cheaper. Christianity 
with the sterling mark is dear, and you have to give 
all you are to get it. While for these other things— 
‘* Well, if you dopretty near the square thing no good 
God is going to be hard on a fellow” (Ezek. 18: 4; 
Heb. 9: 22). The atonement has been underpriced 
thousands and thousands of times, and men are still 
at it.” But an atonementless religion is too cheap to 
be good. Those who get that sort of a-religion dis- 
cover one day that like the cheap carpet it won’t wear. 


In the Shop.— He went up unto the altar (v. 33). 
Jeroboam assumed. the office of High Priest. See 
what ay kare (1 Kings 13: 2-6). All down history 
flowed the stain of *‘ the sin of Jeroboam”’ (1 Kings 16: 
30, 31). Jeroboam’s sin consisted in an attempt to 
adjust religion to the times instead of forcing the 
times up tothe religion. Making aman to fit the clothes 
instead of bringing the clothes up to the fit of the man. 
Any attempt to change God’s religion means disaster. 
Look around and see. Asia, Africa, the Isles of the 
Sea, France. God runs this world. He has told us 
how to be in harmony with him and his plans. As 
we have no other world to go to hadn’t we better be 
friends of the owner? There is a great shop owner, 
There is no other such shop in the universe. That 
owner makes his hands rich and happy when they do 
what hetells them. Instead, many of his hands curse 
him. They break his rules. He says, ‘‘ rest one 
day in the week.” ‘‘ Cleanupand honor me.” They 
won't. He says, ‘‘ Be kindtoeachother.’’ They are 
hateful. He says, ‘‘ Don’t steal each others’ tools.” 
They steal. Now what do you think of a gang like 
that ? 
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cLBSSON FOR JAN. «8 (1 Kings 12 : 25 to 13 : 6) 


_ A WORD FROMTHE EDITOR.—These studies 
' apply what is known as the Underwood ‘Travel 
System to the lessons of 1911. Apatented map 
* connected with this system is reproduced here- 
: with. If, at the of the lesson, the 
teacher will, by the use of the inap and the des- 


cription, or better, of the map and the stereo- 

: aot ese See titiines) ger cany 
1 fe use . A 

the minds of the pupils the omens 

—_2 Palestine, it will - as no one 

met to give a sense of reality to those 

event and a wince a co vioned aab ett : 

nt 191! ; 

the forty-five stereographs cost $7. i 


: ordered at one time a cloth-bound, -lettered 


case will be nm free. The first Quarter's 
' Fa will for thirteen stereographs, cost 
17. 


‘The January lessons by themselves call 
for five pd amet cost 83 cents. Eleven 
places visited in 1910 are revisited in 1911, so 
persons already owning the 1910 material need 
order only thirty-four new stereographs this 
year, or only eight for the first quarter. _ Less 
than four stereographs in ove order are 20 ceits 
each. Stereoscope, 85 cents. Express or post- 
age is prepaid. Orders should be sent to The 
Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


F YOU know ‘‘the lay of the land”’ at 
Bethel, you understand why Jeroboam 
should have chosen that place for the 

new temple. Find the number 2 marked 
there on our special map, with two lines 
Fig Fe it southward as far as the 
limits of themapallow, df you stand to-day 
at the spot marked 2 and look southward 
over the space included between those two 
spreading lines, you find at your feet a grain- 
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field where the family of a Syrian farmer are 
at work weeding. Beyond the field a narrow 
road leads ahead to a wooded hill where a 
few stone buildings show among the trees. 
Those are houses of Bethel village—only a 
shabby little hamlet now ; no doubt it was a 
well-built and prosperous town when Jero- 
boam’s new temple had been erected and 
worshipers were flocking here from all over 
the Northern Kingdom. It is high ground 
from which you are looking off, —nearly three 
thousand feet above sea-level—practiceally so 
high that, standing here now in the field, you 
can seea long, long distance beyond the town 
hill, over the rolling country at the south. 
Another hill about ten miles away stands out 
conspicuously toward the left ; that is part of 
the northern end of the Mount of Olives, and 
Jerusalem, Rehoboam’s southern capital,— 
lies beyond it, not actually in sight. The 
farthest hills straight ahead are beyond 
Bethlehem. 

For some reasons it would have seemed 
the more natural thing to build the new tem- 
ple at Jeroboam’s political capital, Shechem, 
about twenty-five miles away behind you. 
But this ground at Bethel might with good 
reason be considered specially holy, since 
Abraham had set up an altar near here (Gen. 
12 : 8 and 13 : 3, 4) and Jacob had had his 
vision here (Gen. 28 : 11-19). And the fact 
of its being a conspicuously ‘‘high place”’ 
made it seem in those days particularly suit- 
able for the building of a national altar. 

You remember that Jeroboam had in 


Solomon’s time been a refugee in Egypt | 
(1 Kings 11 : 28-40); he spent several years | 


those farthest, 





-in that foreign, pagan land; it is four or five 


hundred miles away at the southwest, 
est hills. 


‘ond 
It seems likely 
that he got at least a part of his idea 


enough 
‘of the **golden calf ’’ from some of the splen- 
did temple furnishings in: Egypt; where the 


bull. was reverenced as a symbol of, vital 


energy. We have reason for believing 
that he and the Egyptian king Shishak were 
afterward on friendly terms. There are to- 


day on the stones of an ancient Egyptian 


temple (at Thebés) pictured hieroglyphic 
records of a military which Shishak 
waged against Jeroboam’s rival Rehoboam 
Judean towns pillaged by the Egyptian sol- 
diers. Three of the captured towns. were 
places in that v hill-country which you 
see now beyond the Bethel trees—Gibeon, 
Beth-Horon and Ajalon, in Rehoboam’s 
southern kingdom. 

To sée for yourself the place of the new 
northern temple and the long outlook over 
the rival Southern Kingdom, use a stereo- 
graph.entitled ‘Separating tares from wheat 
in the stony fields of Bethel.’’ 

Next week we shall visit the capital of the 
southern monarchy, where Asa helped the 
people to ‘* look up and not down.’’ 


“ 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. . 


Have you had any experience this last week 
in your own life, or have you heard a friend tell 
of one, that is a striking illustration of some 
Bible verse or truth? If so, won't you see if it 
applies to any part of a coming Sunday-school 
lesson, and let us see it with reference to pos- 
sible publication in this ‘‘ Rceund-Table’’ ? 
Actual incidents in present-day life are greatly 
desired for this department. 


When the Idol Breaks.— 7hou shalt not 
make unto thee -a graven. image (Golden 
Text)..When Mahmoud,-the great Muhamma- 
dan conquerer of India, had taken one of the 
cities of Gujarat, he proceeded, as was his 
custom, to destroy thé idols. “There was oné 
in the principal temple, ‘15 feet in*height, an 
ugly thing which the priests and ‘devotees be: 
sought him to spare. ‘*Break the others, ’’they 
entreated, ‘‘ butleave us thisone. See, it has 
no beauty.’’ But he was deaf to their entrea, 
ties, and seizing a mallet he struck it one 
blow, when, to his amazement there rained 
down at his feet a shower of gems and pearls 
—treasures of fabulous value that the crafty 
priests had hidden within it! Self is an ugly 
idol, and many of us plead for it to be spared 
us, but it holds the hidden treasures of our 
life which ought to flow down at the feet of 
the conquering Saviour.—Z. A. Annett, 
Bangalore, South India. From * The 
Spirit-Filled Life’’ by John MacNeil. 


Saving — Whom ?—/ (¢his people go up 
to offer sacrifices in the house of Jehovah... 
they will kill me (12: 27). The keeper of 
a lighthouse off a rock-bound, dangerous 
coast was once asked how they managed to 
save the lighthouse from destruction by the 
violent storms that so frequently raged around 
it! ‘* We are not here to save lighthouses, 
but to save ships,’’ replied the keeper. Je- 
roboam was not put on the throne to save 
himself, but to save his people. Trying to 
save himself, he destroyed himself and his 


f} (i Kings 14: ilaged including a list of 


people.— William Kohn, Philadelphia. The | 


prise for this week is awarded.to this illus- 
tration. 


God’s Demands Too Much?—/t is 400 
much for you to go upto Jerusalem (v. 28). 
The first time I called upon a woman to de- 
liver a Home Department Quarterly, she said 
a niece who had now gone away had induced 
her to take up the lesson study, but it was 
really too much for her, as her eyesight was 
so poor. After expressing my sympathy and 
sorrow for her condition, I urged her to read 
a little each day and not give it up entirely. 
The next time I called her mind was made 
up—she only had eyesight enough to read 
the daily paper, and did not want a quar- 
terly. Just then a newsboy threw her paper 
on the ground at my feet. As I picked it up 
and handed it to her, I noticed it was the 
Los Angeles Times—forty pages. The study 
of God’s word was too much for her.—W, J. 
Sheldon,. San Diego, Cal. : 


An Idol Exhibit.— Sehold thy gods, O 
Lsruel (x. 28). I remember once going to 
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a meeting of the Salvation Army where they 
reir an exhibition of idols. lexpected 
to see idols from India, and Africa, and the 
South Seas, but instead of that eight youn 


men to the rear of the platform an 
returned, each bearing a large piece of card- 
board. One card was covered with pipes, 


cigars, and tobacco; another with .sham 
jewelry, feathers, ribbons, and things of that 
sort. ‘There were eight cards, each covered 
with things that had been idols to some. A 
man sitting behind me pointed and said : 
** That was my pipe.’’ A woman said : ‘‘ See 
my bow of ribbon?’’ . These ae on e 
felt that these things had become idols to 
them, and they had given them. up.—Z, 
Hovey, Toronto,Can. #£. B. Meyer in **Back 
to Bethel.” 


Why Fear Any Man ?— And fe cried. .. 
and said, O altar, altar, thus saith Jehovah: 
Behold a son shall be born... Josiah by 
name; and upon thee shall he sacrifice the 
priests of the high places that burn incense 
upon thee (13:2). The man of God had a 
plain message for the people of Israel, and he 
feared not to give it, although Jeroboam, the 
king, was present. An old minister of a small 
church in a country town had one day in his 
audience a very distinguished statesman, 
To the surprise of the congregation the ser- 
vice went on as usual, and the old minister 
preached with his accustomed earnestness 
and plainness of speech. At the close of the 
service several members of the congregation 
gathered about him and asked: ‘* Did you 
notice that we had a distinguished visitor to- 
day? Why, that was a member of the cabi- 
net, but’ you did not seem to be at all embar- 
rassed.’’ Thereupon the old man replied : 
**T have been preaching in the presence of 
Almighty God for forty years, and do you 
think ‘that, with Him as one of my constant 
hearers, any man can embarrass me by his 
presence?’’—Ruth £. Elsheimer, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. From The Christian Endea- 
vor World, 

~ 


From the Platform | 
By Philip E. ‘Howard 


APrayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 
we worship thee with grateful hearts to-day be-+ 
eause of the abundant -srevealings of thy will, 
Down the centuries of the training. of thy ,peo- 
ple have come great lessons of thy loving pur- 
poses and man's disobedience. Thou hast been 
revealed to us in Jesus Christ, and we have been 
disclosed in all our sinfulness and weakness in 
the presence of his purity and perfect love. 
Help us, we pray thee, to be genuine and to 
love, the reality rather than the shadow, the 
truth rather than any half-truth, and may we in 
our wotship make no easy substitute for thee in 
our imagination, but seek thee as thou art, the 
true and living God. ‘Take away from us, we 
pray thee, any idols of our own making, how- 
ever dear, and enable us to know thee, and in 
thee to be satisfied through Christ Jesus. Amen. 


After the Lesson.— Have you ever no- 
ticed the Excuse Calendar? I hope you 
haven’t one ; but you may have heard quo- 
tations that would fit it. January, too 
stormy to go to Sunday-school; April, too 
beautiful outdoors to go to Sunday-school ; 
August, too hot to go to Sunday-school ; 
October, only just back from vacation; De- 
cember, so tired with Christmas shopping ! 
Never mind the other months, These will 
show what kind of calendar I mean. If you 
have one, tear it up, and burn it! Jeroboam 
coaxed his people to stay away from the 
house of the Lord at Jerusalem by saying 
what? Why yes, how iliar that sounds ! 
** Too much ’”’ for you to go up to Jerusalem. 
Then idols, and what not. And so sin crept 
in,—no, stalked boldly in, through a wide 
gateway of feeble excuse. Oh, why should 
we count it a task to gather in places of 
worship! Why should we tolerate in our 
own lives petty gods that hold us back from 
Jehovah, gods of our own making, selfish, 
low-minded, barbarous gods, dwelling in our 
thought and life just as if they really be- 
longed there! If some of us are living with- 
ered lives, is it not because of the idols we 
cling to? When we are living with true 
worship lost, we are living only scant and 
withered lives. 
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And who can face this great fact in his own 
life without longing to take Christ to those 
who have not known him, and who still wor- 
ship idols made with hands. 7a¢ surely 
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should not be ‘too much’ for any of us to 
do either by going or by sending or by = 
ing to support the -work in ‘foreign lands. 
WwW the missionary spirit lays hold of us, 
there is no withering of life for us hencefor- 
ward, but.only.growth. (Ciose the service 
by singing a stirring missionary hymn. ) 
PHILADELPHIA... 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


'* ‘The world is very evil."’ 

‘* From Greenland’s icy mountains."’ 

= bern be on thy guard.” 

" be is on me Loe s side."’ 

7 stian, seek not yet repose."’ 

‘* Jesus calls.us, o'er the tumult.” 

‘ O for,a closer walk with Go#,"’ 

** Sinners, turn ; why will ye die." 
(References in parentheses are to the old and new 
editions of the metrical Psalm book “ Bible Songs.”’) 


Psalm 115 : 1-6 (2gt : 1-3). 

Psalm 97 : 1-6 (195 : 1-68 

Psalm 44 : 10-12 (93 : 1-3). 

Psalm 81 : 6 10 (166 : 1-4). 

Psalm 89 : 4-7 (178 : 4-7). 
4 


Lesson Home-Readings 


(Selected under the auspices of the Sunday-school 
Editorial Association, and approved by the Inter- 
“national Lesson Committee). 


M.—1 Kings 12 : 25 to 13:6. Jeroboam Makes 
Idols for Israel to Worship. 

T.—Exod. 32 : 1-35 . . . ‘!he Worship of the 
Golden Calf. 

W.—Psa. 106 : 1-46. . The Stubborn Idolatry 
of Israel. 

‘T.—1 Kings 13 : 1-10. , The Prophecy against 
Jeroboam's Aliar. 

F.—2 Kings 23 : 15-20 . ‘The Prophecy Fulfilled. 

S.—Hos. 4:1-19 . . Ephraim is Joined to his 
Idols. 

S.—Rom, 6 : 1-23 . ‘The Wages of Sin is Death. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs.. Mary Foster Bryner 


, LESSON TRACHING, —Nobody can make a 
living God. 


BEFORE THE LESSON, 


ONG, long ago God called Moses to 
come up into a high mountain to learn 
God’s messages for his people. Moses 

was gone so long that the people thought he 
would never come back, so they said, ** Let 
us make a god that we can see.’”? They 
brought rings, earrings, and jewels of gold to 
their leader. These were melted and shaped 
into a golden calf or idol which was set up 
where the people could see it. They gath- 
ered for a feast and to worship this idol. 
Some said, ‘*This is the God, O Israel, 
which brought thee ont of the land of Egypt.’’ 
Just then Moses came down the mountain 
carrying God’s messages for the people. 
One message was this : ‘* Thon shalt not 
make unto thee any graven image’’ (to bow 
down and worship it). That is just what the 
people were doing. Moses was much 
grieved, and destroyed the golden calf. He 
said to the people, ** You have sinned a great 
sin, but I will pray to the living God to for- 
give you.’’ For many years after that the 
people worshiped the true God of heaven 
and earth, who blessed them and gave them 
a wonderful land tolive in, After they were 
settled in this land one of their kings built a 
beaatiful temple in which they might wor- 
ship the living God. ‘There was no idol in 
this temple, for the king knew that nobody 
could make a real God. In the Bible (Psa. 
115 : 4-8) we can find what the king told his 
people about idols. (Let the children repeat 
these verses, clause by clause, after you.) 


REVIEW AND LEssoNn Story. 


(The sand-table, the top of a plain table, 
or the blackboard, may represent the land.) 
For a long time the whole land was ruled by 
the same king, but we learned last Sunday 
that because Rehoboam spoke so roughly to 
the people the kingdom was divided. (Mark 
the division.) Rehoboam had the part in 
which the temple stood. (Place a gilded 
block or draw a square.) 

In the other part a new king was chosen 
named Jeroboam. There was no temple in 
his part of the land. As the feast-days drew 
near Jeroboam was afraid that his people 
would want to go to the beautiful temple to- 


( Continued on next page) 
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From the 
Editor’s Note Book 





O YOU like to know more about 
the history, the characters, and the 
setting of the rich Old Testament 

lessons on which we have just started 
than any actual lesson-help department 
can give you? Then you have probably 
learned before now to prize the remark- 
able ‘‘side-lights’’ for which The Sun- 
day School Times has become famous. 
The following are a few sampies of the 
forty or more for 1911. 


A Woman’s Interpretation of Esther.— 
What were the characteristics, the frail- 
ties, the strength, the human and wom- 
anly traits, of the young Hebrew queen 
at the Persian Court? What lessons has 
her life for the girls of today? An 
American woman who spent a winter in 
Hamadan, Pefsia, within stome’s throw 
of Esther's Tomb, will write this article, 
—Mrs. Robert E. Speer, of Englewood, 
N. J. 

Nehemiah : Diplomat, Builder, Prophet. 
—A character sketch, bringing out what 
we may legitimately imagine concerning 
Nehemiah's court life, taking up also the 
prophetic, heroic, adventurous, and self- 
sacrificing side. Wherein was he great? 
How was he a ‘‘born leader’'? How 
skilful as a strategist? How deep and 
true was his religious life? . How may 
his life-work as a whole be summarized ? 
By the Very Rev. Principal George 
Adam Smith, M.A., .DeD:, LL. D., 
Aberdeen University, Scotland. 

Training a Hebrew Boy King.—Josiah, 
reigning at eight,, began at,twenty. to. be 
an aggressive leader.of his people into 
the life and worship of Jehovah. » ‘How 
was. he trained to this? What secular 

_ and religious curriculum must have made 
up his life? How did he probably live, 
in his details ot food, dress, amusements, 
physical exercise, and study, etc. ? What 
Bible did’ he have and discover? By 
the Rev. Henry T. Sell, D.D. 


The Walls of Jerusalem.—A glimpse of 
much that is known about them from 
earliest times to now: when they were 
first built, when destroyed and rebuilt ; 
the romarice and the facts of ancient and 
Crusaders’ times, Moslem legends, Jew- 
ish traditions, Wailing Place memories, 
andthelike. By Professor Lewis Bayles 
Paton, M.A., Ph. D., D.D., Formerly 
Director of the American Oriental 
School at Jerusalem. 

The Life of Judah’s Priests.—From 
all that it is possible to know, what made 
up the routine life of a Jerusalem priest ? 
How much opportunity did he have for 


the cultivation and expression of the | 


spiritual life? How much of his time 
was given over to form and ceremony? 
What were his moral ideals ? What was 
his standing in the community? How 
were the priests organized and sub-di- 
vided in their specific duties and re- 
sponsibilities? By Professor James Rob- 
ertson, M.A., D.D.,'LL.D., Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 


Daniel, the Man Who Dared.—A cliar- 
acter sketch done with vision, sympathy, 
and literary skill, showing the human, in- 
tellectual, and_religious sides : statesman- 
ship, tact, courage, faith, sanity, learning, 
and sentiment. By the Rev. William 
Ewing, M.A., Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Babylonia’s Gods and Religion.—Was 
the golden image incident of worship a 
common thing? Does archeology throw 
light on it? Could Nebuchadrezzar un- 
derstand a monotheistic attitude such as 
Daniel's three friends showed? Was 
he, by his own light, to blame? A popu- 
lar account of the ‘religion of that land 
and day. Ry Professor Albert T: Clay, 
Ph. D., Yale University. 
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( Continued from preceding page) 
worship. If they went they might want to 
stay with Rehoboam, Dr» 

eroboam thought of another plan, He 
had lived in Egypt, where people worshiped 
golden calves, so he e two.calves of 
gold, and called the people to see them. He 
said, ‘*It is too much for you to go up to 
Jerusalem [to the temple] to worship. See 
these gods which brought you out of the land 
of Egypt.’”” The le looked and listened. 
Jeroboam set up t idols at the two ends 
of his kingdom, (Place blocks.) Perhaps 
some of the people remembered God’s mes- 
sage, ‘* Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
graven image,’’ but because these idols were 
nearer, and to. please .Jeroboam, they wor- 
shiped them, 

On the feast-day which Jeroboam had 
chosen he went up to one of the idols to 
offer incense, God saw what he .was doing, 
and sent a prophet, who appeared just as 
Jeroboam stood by the altar to offer the in- 
cense, ‘The prophet said, ‘‘O, altar, altar, 
some day there shall be burned upon thee 
the bones.of the men who offer incense upon 
thee, and. this shall be the sign: The altar 
shall. break apart, and the ashes upon it shall 
be poured out;’’? . -; 5, 
ing. Jeroboam was astonished and angry. 
He put out his hand, saying, ‘* ‘Take hold of 
this man’’ (or arrest him). The king 
coyldn’t draw back his hand. God had 
taken away its power. ny then the altar 
broke apart, and the ashes were scattered, 
Jeroboam was frightened,: and asked the 
prophet to pray that the use of his hand 
might come back. ‘The prophet prayed, and 
Jeroboam’s. hand became as it was before. 
It proved that the living God, our God, was 
stronger than an idol of gold. Jeroboam 
kibew that no man can make a real living 
God, — 

AFTER THE LESSON, 


Hundreds of years have passed since Jero- 
boam made those golden calves. Do you 
think there’are still any people who worship 
idols? . (Show pictures or, models, and de- 


scribe their use in heathen countries.) Wher; |. 


ever the Bible, goes the people learn about 
the true God who lives and helps us to live! 
lie, made.us_ and: the world:in which we live, 
He_gives.us life and all:that we have, the air 
‘we breathe, the sunshine, the rain, and aii 
of our blessings. Sing : 


** Though the heathen bow to idols 
- They have made of wood or stone, 
We have Christian friends to tell us 
Thou art God, and thou alone." 
—* Primary and Junior Hymnal.” 

Home-work;: Write on a slip of paper 
some of the blessings which the living God 
has given. Perhaps you can write ten. 

CHICAGO, 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


O-DAY_I condensed my review of Is- 
rael’s history into a ‘* Finger Drill’’ of 
five words, which we memorized: 

Israel serving, wandering, conquering, unit- 
ing, dividing. . Later we will add the details 
of place, leader, time, etc. 

The ottiime which I gave to my girls in- 
cluded The Man, The Plan, .The Sham. 
These outlines are preserved in envelopes 
and will be used in preparation for review. 
My girls seem to appreciate knowing in ad- 
vance the gist of the lesson. 

Have you ever heard a girl referred to as 
the ringleader of her crowd? What was 
meant? What can you tell me of the re- 
sponsibility of the ringleader? Why does 
such a one receive a greater penalty than the 
others, for wrong-doing ?. Then a ringleader 
is resporisible for leading the crowd: along 
what lines ?.. Recently two Canadian hunters 
guided: two American: balloonists to safety. 
How would the world: have regarded these 
foresters’ had -they caused the death of the 
inquirers by leading them the wrong way. 
You can see, therefore, the responsibility of 
a man who led astray an entire nation. Such 
a king is t:e one of whom we read to-day. 
Who is he?.. Over what kingdom did he 
rule? 

Let_us take three looks at this king, so 
that we may know him better. We turned 
to 1.Kings..11, : 26-40 and found Jeroboam’s 
tribe, his father, his father’s, .position, Jero- 
boam’s. character, his work, his meeting with 
the prophet, his attempt to, gain the, kipgdom 
in Solomon’s day and his flight into-Egypt 





The second view of Jeroboam gave us a re- ' 
view, of last week’s lesson when we saw him 
leading the delegation which waited upon 
Rehoboam to request him to lighten the yoke 
of taxation and forced labor, In our third 
view we saw him as king over ten tribes of 
Israel. We noted his choice of capital. 

What plan does he now present to his 
yee concerning: their religidus~ service ? 

hat was his public reason? Did this sound 
reasonable to the people? Did they object? , 
What was Jeroboam’s real reason? Whydo | 
you think God desired but one place of wor- 
ship? What effect would this have on ‘the 
nation? We noted the similarities and dif- 
oq between the old and the new wor- 
ship. : 

Now where was the sham? How did it 

imitate the real thing? Was it ever proved 
asham? Here | pictured the feast that day 
at Bethel, with the probable crowds, and the 
king acting as high priest; the voice from 
the multitude and its message. ose vojce 
was it? Why had he come? What proof 
did he show? What effect had the warning 
on Jeroboam? Was he better ? 
’ When a ship is launched, workmen cut 
away the stays which hold the vessel, and 
with the. cutting of the last stay the vessel 
slides down the greased ways to the sea. 
Israel is now fully launched in the sea of 
idolatry, for Jeroboam has cut her last stay 
and sent her into a course which can only 
lead-to destruction. But Israel is not the 
only nation in which idolatry is practised. 
Where else do we find it? The girls named 
the Asiatic countries. Is there any idolatry 
in the United States? Any in Philadelphia? 
‘The girls hesitated. There is one idol which 
we are all inclined to worship. It doesn’t 
in the least resemble a fetish or a Booddha 
ora totem, In fact, it so closely resembles 
each one that its name might begin with *S’”’ 
and end with **F.’’ Can you guess it? And 
we please this idol of self by offering the very 
best we have to provide it with pleasure, and 
what- else? We noted a list which included 
selfish pleasure, indulgence, money, dress, 
and power for selfish purposes. 

When temptation comes to put-duty aside 
for pleasure to self,; renvember Romans §5:+.3. 
(We read.it,) When the idol demands in- 
dulgence, remember 1 Corinthians: 9°1~27. 
If tempted to think too much: of dress for 
seal, remember Romans 13:14. ‘When self 
takes your best:to gain power, recall Matthew 
26 : 39. : 

Idolatry means death. God will not 
share his throne with: any idol. What did 
Jehovah command concerning idols? (Exod. 
20:4.) Help us, Father, to tear down any 
idol in our hearts and worship only thee. 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 


1. Read again 1 Kings 12 : 25-33. What 
is the lesson for us from Jeroboam’s life ? 

2. Why had Jehovah given Asa rest from 
war? (Read 2 Chron. 14 : 1-8.) 

3. Read 2 Chronicles 14 : 9-15. Give an 
example of how it was advantageous to Asa 
to have Jehovah for his God. 

4- Read 2 Chronicles 15: 1-8. Write a 
promise to Asa and its two conditions, Mark 
verse 7, 

5. Read 2 Chronicles 15 : 8-19. Mark 
verse 15. How was this promise fulfilled ? 

6. Read 2 Chronicles 16: 1-10. Mark 
verse 9. How was Asa foolish ? 

7. Read 2 Chronicles 16: 11-14. What 
was the real reason for Asa’s successful 
reign ? 

PHILADELPHIA, 


My Class of Boys 
And. One New Plan Every Week 
By Amos R. Wells 


LIKE to open every session of the class 
with a class prayer, spoken reverently in 
concert, with bowed heads; and I have 

chosen Psalm 19 : 14: ‘‘ Let the words of my 
mouth and the meditation of my heart be 
acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my strength, 
and my redeemer.’’ I repeated’ the prayer 
several times, and then the boys repeated it 
with me. 

Then I called for the object:of sour year’s 
study, and the class gave it in concert: ** To 
leatn how God deals with his péople.’’ - After 
that I' brought out ‘my Foot-rulé:of Hebrew 
History, described last week, and examined 
those that the boys had made: ‘ Only ‘a ‘third 
of the’ boys hadsmade it, so that I was obliged 
to urge 'thé matter, and show them at some 


(Continued én next page) 
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- WILDE’S — 
Bible Pictures 





WILDE’S BIBLE PICTURE SETS 


of 60 pictures contain, with one or two 
exceptions, one or more pictures on 
every lesson during the year and their 
cost is comparatively small. Try their 
use this year and learn for yourself of 
the: satisfactory results, Price in a 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY ... 
Western Office, Chicago 120 Boylston St., Boston 











VER 100,000 SOLD 
EIGHT BOOKS OF BIBLE STUDIFS 
By REV. H. T. SELL, D.D. 
FOR ADULT BIBLE CLASSES 


ntal Bible Studies. Paper 25¢ net; cle. 50 net 
ly by Books. Paper 95¢ netz cle, 60¢ net 


by Periods, Pager 35¢ net: cle. 60 mst 
A Life of Chast: Paper 25e net; c.0.50¢ net 
iesin Lifeof Paul. Paper 25c net; cle. 50¢ ret 
by Doctrines. 
Life of The 
Church 
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BEES 





Stud 








FE 


. Paper 25¢ net; cle. $0¢ net 
Studiesin Christian. Pap. 25¢ net; clo. 50¢ net 
Studies in i . Paper 25¢ net; clo. $0¢ net 
Dr. F. W. GuNSAULUS says: “The Bible work of Dr. 
H. T. Sell has been sointelligent, devotional and inspir- 
ing in its results as to make me greatly his debtor.” 
Send for twelve-page descriptive circular, or sample cop- 
tes, returnable, if not wanted. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
New York: 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 80 Wabash Ave. 














Byington’s 
Chart of Jewish : 
National History 


Here is a simple little tool that will 
make some points of Old Testament 
history so clear that a ten-year-old boy 
need never forget them. It shows the™ 
progress and divisions and’ kings and “ 
prophets of Israel and Judah from the’ ~ 
time of Abraham down to the birth ot 
Christ and after. It shows, too, what 
books of the Bible take up these various 
periods. And it is all so simply done 
that when you once see it you wonder 
why it was never done before. It is” 
particularly needed for the rorz lessons. 
Ask for the pocket size, folded within 
stiff covers, price 2§ Cents, or the wall 
size, at $1.00. 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 8 (1 Kings 12 : 25 to 13 : 6) 


(Continued from preceding page) a 
length how useful this bit of apparatus would 
lessons. 1 held up 
my rule and the class told what each of the 
initials stood for. 
pencils and paper, I dictated 
rapidly tea for a review, using 
the ten questions I had used the week be- 
fore: 1. Name .Solomon’s son and heir. 
2. Where did ‘he-call an assembly of the 
Hebrews? 3. How far north of Jerusalem 
is that place? 4; What lar leader was 
summoned to represent the people? 5. He 
came from exile in what’ country? For 
what did the people petition? 7. What set 
of advisers counseled a kind answer? 8. 
. What: get counseled a harsh answer? 9. 

‘Which was given? 10. With what result?’’ 
Considering that this was their first exercise 
of the:kind, the boys did wery well. 


This Week’s Novelty.— As we went over 
the lesson, verse by verse, I drew-a map of 
Palestine on a iate of manilla paper pinned 
up in front of the class. I bade them notice 
its simple Es portions, —twice as broad at the 
base as it is high,—75 and 150° miles; and 
told them Sy country is almost exactly as 
long and wide as their own State of Massa- 
chusetts, and of the same area, —8,000 square 
miles. You will need to shift the compari- 
son to your own State. I showed them that 
the Carmel outshoot is the only break in the 
coast, that the Sea of Galilee is opposite Car- 
mel, and Jerusalem opposite the head of the 
Dead Sea. They copied this rough outline 
on their own slips of paper. 

I had prepared little pennants of paper, 
through which I had stuck large pins for 
standards, marking each with big black let- 
ters, S for Shechem, P for Penuel, E for 
Ephraim, D for Dan, B for Bethel, Jr for 
Jerusalem, and Jd for Judah. As we came 
to each of these in going over the lesson 
story I stuck the appropriate pennant into 
the right place on the map. ~ ‘Ther I reviewed 
by asking the scholars to name the-places as 
I removed the pennants one by one. Later 
I-went: back to the exercise and pointed, to 
the places on the map, asking for the names, 
and placing the pennants as the class gave the 
names correctly. This exercise was repeated 
. briskly several times, and-I shall use it again 
next week. There is no clear-cut idea of 
history without clear-cut geography. 

I had asked the boys, on their home-work 
slips, to discover what was Jeroboam’s foolish 
fear. They decided that it was the fear that 
something bad might happen to him, even 
though he was about God’s business. I 
showed the class how some people ride in a 
carriage, sitting tense and leaning forward, 
ready to jump out if the horse should run 
away, instead of leaning back against the 
cushions and letting the horse pull them com- 
fortably along. In the same way we are to 
rest comfortably on God’s wise providences. 

I had asked the boys to point out Jero- 
boam’s big blunder, which they decided was 
taking the affairs of his life and the kingdo 
into his own hands, instead of letting God 
conduct them. ‘‘Suppose,’’ I said to the 
boys, ‘‘you were in a railroad train and 
thought it was going too fast, or was running 
into danger ; would you climb over the ten- 
der into the engine and insist on running the 
locemotive? That was what Jeroboam did.’’ 

The third point, Jeroboam’s warning for 
us, is as we decided, ‘*Let God plan your 
lives.”’ I asked the boys to define idolatry, 
and they came to the conclusion that it is 
putting anything in the place that God should 
occupy. ‘‘Such as what?’’ I asked, They 
named money first, of course, and [ cinian 

a dollar bill at Dan on the map, and another 
at Bethel, with a few words about the folly 
of trusting to ‘‘ the almighty dollar.’’. Then 
1 suggested the reliance on chance that pro- 
fessional gamblers put in place of a reliance 
on God’s providence, and I pinned playing- 
cards at Dan and Bethel. I spoke about the 
passion for fame, and pinned at Dan and 
Bethel two newspaper clippings about well- 
known people. The boys said that some 
make an idolatry of eating, and others of 
dress ; and I closed the recitation with an 
earnest little exhortation not to become 
twentieth-century idolaters, putting anything 
or anybody in the place that God alone should 
hold in their affections and plans. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 
1. Find in the lesson a verse giving the 
teaching of Asa’s life, and a good motto for 
our lives. 2. Make a list of three adjectives 
applying to Asa. .3. Practise drawing the 
map of Pa'estine. 
AUBURNDALE; “Mass: 





The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Political and Social Policies of Israel 
and Judah (1 ee 12; 25to1s: 
8 ; 937-887 B.C.) 


CONDUCTING THE CLASS SESSION. 


S SOON. as the Northern Kingdom had 
been organized, the ogvir-coode king, 
Jerohoam, set himself to 

making his hold secure upon his realm. He 
established a capital, shifting it more than 
once. He ee are religious customs 
which tended to make his people indepen- 
dent of Jerusalem and the temple there. He 
kept up intermittent warfare with Rehoboam 
and his successor. He welded his people 
together fairly. well. His vigor stands in 
shining contrast to the inefficiency of Reho- 
boam in Judah. What we need to deter- 
mine is why the biblical historian condemned 
him so unsparingly. 

Where did he locate his first - capital? 
Shechem was the largest city of his domin- 
ions, beautifully situated, but it had one fatal 
defect. It was entirely open. to’ attack, 
Where was his second capital? Why was a 
trans-Jordanic town chosen? Probably be- 
cause the invasion of ‘Shishak, alluded to’ in 
14: 25, 26, affected Jeroboam’s realm as well 
as that of Rehoboam. Later on he shifted 
once more to the beautiful town of Tirzah 
(14:17), which remained the capital until 
Omri built and occupied Samaria (16 : 24). 

What -was the religious -policy which he 
adopted ? (12 : 26-32.) Notice the four dis- 
tinct steps taken by Jeroboam to induce his 
people to keep away from Jerusalem and the 
temple. What was his evident motive, po- 
litical or religious ? 

The writer of Kings both quotes the 
prophet as saying (14: 7-9, 16) and declares 
on his-own account (16: 26) that Jeroboam’s 
policy ‘was: the -real- cause ,of the ~ flagrant 
wickedness of Israel in after years. We may 
well believe that his policy was a popular one 
at thetime, ‘he new sanctuaries were really 
ancient shrines ; the bulls were not uncom- 
mon symbols of the Divine; the new feast 
came at a more copvenient time than the one 
itsupplanted. Jeroboam’s religious reforms 
were shrewd moves for popularity. 

Not all. of Jeroboam’s subjects approved 
of his policies. 2 Chronicles 11 : 13-16 at- 
tests that many slipped away to.Judah as-a 
more congenial country. 

Why was Jeroboam so strongly condemned? 
Surely not because he revolted, since proph- 
ets authorized the step. His sin was worldly 
policy, a deliberate lowering of ideals for the 
sake of success. He drew a sharp and per- 
manent line between Judah and his own 
people in order that they should never be 
tempted to return to their old allegiance to 
the throne of David. It was a crucial temp- 
tation, and he did not resist it. 

Note the dramatic stories of his later ex- 
perience, in chapters 13 and 14. What did 
the unnamed prophet of Judah declare con- 
cerning the altar at Bethel, just as Jeroboam 
was about to offer incense in the presence of 
all the people ? (12: 33 to13 :6.) What 
great lesson was taught by the later fate of 
the prophet? Exact obedience is always a 
hard lesson to learn. 

The story of the doom poreinesed upon 
the family of Jeroboam by Ahijah, the prophet, 
is equaily dramatic (14: 1-18). What did 
Ahijah specify as Jeroboam’s sin? (v. 9.) 
What sweeping punishments were foretold ? 

What corruptions did Rehoboam permit 
meanwhile in his kingdom? (14: 22-24.) 
What great disaster befel him and his peo- 
ple at the hands of the king of Egypt? 
This expedition of Shishak is commemorated 
by his own inscription on the walls of the 
great temple at Karnak in Egypt. The ac- 
count there indicates that some of Jero- 
boam’s cities also were plundered or put to 
ransom, The expedition may have been 
referred to in order to complete the picture 
of the disappointing reign of Rehoboam and 
show how he speedily lost the glories of his 
father’s reign and substituted less expensive 
pomp. His son was noimprovement. The 
account in 1 Kings 15 : 1-6 represents him as 
having a rather colorless reign. Second 
Chronicles 13 relates a great battle between 
Judah under Abijah, or Abijam, and Israel 
under Jeroboam, in which the forces of 
Judah, despite their inferiority in numbers, 
were victorious, because Jehovah inspired 
them with courage. 

The dominant personality, then, of the 
period was Jeroboam. ‘Ihe compiler of 


( Continued on next page) 
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’ Professor of Classical Archeology, and Fellow of 
‘* “Exeter and Lincoin Colleges, Oxford 


Sir William M, Ramsay’s researches. in Asia Minor, and his historical and 
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living scholar in this field. 


ical studies of the early church, have distinguished him as the greatést 
This latest book of his, in fifty-two chapters, adds 


most worthily to his list of authoritative works, not only because of the wealth’ of 
significant facts here set forth, but equally because of their interpretation by this 
keen student of men for the benefit of the trained and untrained Bible student. 
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( Continued from preceding page) 

Kings regarded him as the worst man of his 
day, at least, as the one whose evil example, 
counted the most in corrupting his people. 
What a lesson in pe influence ! bid 
Jeroboam do all this deliberately? ~ Evi- 
dently not, for he remained all the while a 
worshiper of Jehovah, His son was named 
Abijah ( sae is my Father’’), Reého- 
boam did far more, according to the record, 
to ularize idolatry. en visyvs4 

hy, then, was Jeroboam.so culpable? 
The review of the lesson will make this 
clear. ee LPL Sager: 

The Great Opportunity, “Yeroboam was 
unhampered by traditions or institutions to 
which he was obliged to conform, He was 
made the trusted leader of a relatively popu- 
lous and prosperous kingdom. The pro- 

hetic order supported him. He was a 

ave, resourceful leader. He hada great 
chance for setting anew the working stand- 
ards of the Hebrew people. What should 
have been his ambition ? 

How He Met Jt. On what did Jeroboam 
center his attention? Why was he so anx- 
ious to draw a sharp line of demarcation be- 
tween his people and those of Judah? Was 
he at fault in providing for public worship at 
Bethel and Dan? 

The Sins Wherewith He Made Israel to 
Sin, What was it that Jeroboam did which 
had this far-reaching influence upon the 
whole history of his people, weakening them 
religiously? Can we think of other instancés 
of a preference for policy rather. than a trust 
in God’s guidance? _ Does the end ever 
justify such means ? 

The Policies of Judah’s Kings. Did they 
act in such a way as to uphold the traditions 
of their race ? bia they add to Judah’s re- 
sources in afiy way ? 

The First Quarter Century After the Dis- 
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ouption:-Was ttm time-ct-edvance ot of 
petvegressios ? Had Israel come yet to real- 
ze 


Books THAT. MAY BE READ. 

Canon Farrar’s volume in the Expositor’s 
Rible on ‘‘ First Kings” is a very graphic 
and helpful running commentary on such a 
lesson as this one (pp. 286-308, 311-321). 
In George Adam Smith’s ‘* Jerusalem ’’ 
(Vol. II, pp. $3-99) is a clear account of the 
result to the city of the disruption, Rawlin- 
son’s ** Kings of Israel and Judah”’ (pp. 
8-30) contains many good hints. So does 
Stanley, (“\ Jewish Church,’’? Vol. Il, pp. 
223-240, ,326.-331), who particularly de- 
scribes the political changes. Consult any 
Bible dictionary on the articles, “¢ Israel,’’ 
** Jeroboam,”’ or ‘* Shishak.’’ 


Dairy Home WoRK ON ‘THE Next Lesson. 


The lesson for January 15 is 1 Kings 15: 
9 24; 2 Chronicles 14-16. 


Monday.— Read 1 Kings 15.: 9-24, Asa’s 
reign, What sort of a sovereign does the 
passage make him out to be? 

T «— Read 2 Chronicles 14: 9-15. 
His victory over Zerah the Ethiopian. Read 
the margin of verse 11, and realize Asa’s 
noble appeal to God for help. 

Wednesday:— Read 2 Chronicles 15 : 1-17, 
the prophecy of Oded, encouraging King Asa 
to serve Jehovah joyally. 

Teena need 2 Chronicles 15 ; 8-19, 
detailing the thoroughgoing reforin which 
Asa undertook, What two incidental results 
are mentioned ? 

Friday.— Read 2 Chronicles 16 : 1-6, Asa’a 
appeal te Benhadad of Syria for aid against 
Baasha of Israel. 


Saturday.—Read 2 Chronicles 16 : 7-14, 


_ Jeroboam had made a mistake? |. 
_ What was the fatal defect in his character? . 





Asa ed by Hanani for trusting in pol- 
icy rather than in Jehovah, tae ed 
is y.— Read Psalm ‘16, ‘just such a 
Psalm of the joy of fellowship with God and 
horror at idolatry as Asa might have enjoyed 
in his earlier years. - 


WasHBuURN Co.iece, Topeka Kansas. 
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The Return of the Poppydolls 
By Annie Louise Berray 


og R. POPPYDOLL, Mrs. Poppydell, 

Sally Ann. Poppydoll and Billy 

Poppydoll,’’ chanted Marie as she 
firmly planted the Poppydoll family one | 
one at the foot of the apple-tree. _Eac 
member of the family stood erect upon his 
one long stem of a leg and flaunted his gay 
crépe-paper garments. | 

If you have never seen a Poppydoll you do 
not know that it is the most fascinating thing 
a small girl’s Aunt Madge ever made from a 
poppy-pod, ‘‘I wish we had planted a whole 
acre of poppies, ’’mourned Marie when Aunt 
Madge used the last pod to make dear little 
Billy Poppydoll. 

Marie had no idea what, Aunt Madge was 
doing when she took her water colors, One 
stroke,—two,—three,—four, and there was 
the. funny little face of Mrs. Poppydoll smil- 
ing at her, a scrap of scarlet crépe-paper 
made ber gown and Marie danced with joy. 

‘** They're such real out-door dollies,’’.she 
explained. That was why she had. taken 
thei out under the apple-tree, 

When it was time to go in for. lunch. she 
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Jeft them standing. ‘‘ They look like real, 
live little fairies,’’ she said to herself as she 
eee ee pene Seat 
| After ‘Aunt Madge told Marie to 
hurry and change her dress, for were 


ee. Before they started it began 
to so 


went into Aunt ’s room 

and painted Sunbonnet Babies. lenly 
Marie stopped painting and to cry. 

“Oh my — ‘my tg 

she wailed. ‘*1 forgot them. O Aunt 

Madge, can’t I puton my rubbers mer os out 
and get them? Will they be spoiled?’’. 


Aunt Madge thought a moment. ‘ Marie,’’ 
she said in such a queer tone that Marie 
stopped crying. vik 

**Could you believe something I tell you, 
even if you had-to wait a whole year for it?’’ 

** A whole year!’’ 

‘** Yes, dear, if you will leave the Poppy- 
doll family just wt they are,—next year 
at this time you will be very glad.’’ 

‘If Marie was puzzled then she became 
more and more puzzled as time went on. 
The rain washed away the Poppydoll faces, 
and it washed away their gay gowns. 
Autumn came and the leaves of the apple-tree 
fell to the ground and then the snow came 
and covered them and Marie forgot. 

When the spring came there were dozens 
of tiny green shoots under the apple-tree but 
Marie did not notice them. ‘he shoots 
grew taller. One day there were dozens of 
scarlet blossoms. : 

‘The Poppydoll family has returned,’ 
announced Aunt Madge one morning, and 
then Marie understood. . 

** Oh, I see, I see,’’ she cried, dancing up 
and down. ‘‘The seeds fell out of the 
Poppydolls’ heads, Oh, oh, when these all 
go to seed think of the Poppydoll family I 
can have!”’ : 
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“Against the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Gave a! Splendid 
ve ! Chance to Bring Out Facts ache 


A disagreement about advertising arose with a 
‘* weekly ” Journal. » 

Following it, an attack on us appeared in their 
editorial columns; sneering at. the claims we 
made particularly regarding Appendicitis. 

We replied through the regular papers and 
the ."‘ weekly” thought we hit back rather too 
hard and thereupon sued for libel. 

The advertisement the ‘‘weekly” attacked 
us about claimed that’ia nany cases of appen- 
dicitis an operation could be avoided by discon- 
tinuing indigestible food, washing out the bowels 
and taking a predigested food Grape-Nuts. 

Observe we said MANY cases not all. 

Wouldn’t that knowledge be a comfort to 
those who fear a surgeon’s knife as they fear 
death ? 

The ‘‘ weekly” writer said that was a lie. 

We replied that he was ignorant of the facts. 

He was put on the stand and compelled to 
aimit he was not a Dr. and had no medical 
knowledge of appendicitis and never investi- 

ated to find out if the testimonial letters to our 

Oo. were genuine. 

A famous surgeon testified that when an opera- 


tion was required Grape-Nuts would not obviate 
it. rue. 


We never claimed that when an operation was 
required Grape-Nuts would prevent it, 

The surgeon testified bacteria [germs] helped 
to bring on an attack and bacteria was grown by 
undigested food frequently. 

We claimed and oe ee by other famous ex- 

rts that undigested food was largely responsible 

or appendicitis. 

We showed by expert testimony that many 
cases are healed without a knife, but by stopping 
the use of food which did not digest, and when 
food was required again it was helpful to use a 
predigested food which did not overtax the weak- 
ened organs of digestion. 

When a pain in the right side appears it is 
not always necéssary to be rushed off to a hos- 
pital and at the risk of death be cut, 

Plain common sense shows the better way is to 
stop food that evidently has not been digested. 











Then, when food is required, use an easily 
digested food. Grape-Nuts or any other if you 
know it to be predigested (partly digested before 
taking). 

We brought to Court analytical chemists from 
New York, Chicago and Mishawaka, Ind., who 
swore to the analysis of Grape-Nuts and that 
part of the starchy part of the wheat and barley 
nad been transformed into sugar, the kind of 
sugar produced in the human body by digesting 
starch (the large part of food). 

Some of the State chemists brought.on by the 
‘* weekly ” said Grape-Nuts could not be called a 
‘*predigested” f because not all of it was 
digested outside the body. 

The other chemists said any food which had 
been partly or half digested outside the body 
was commonly known as ‘‘ predigested.” 

Splitting hairs about the meaning of a word. 

It is sufficient that if only one-half of the 
food is ‘‘predigested,” it is easier on weakened 
stomach and bowels than food in which no part is 
predigested. 

To show the facts we introduce Dr. ‘Thos. Dar- 
lington, former chief of the N. Y. Board of Health, 
Dr. Ralph W. Webster, chief of the Chicago 
Laboratories, and Dr. B. Sachs, N. Y. 

If we were a little severe in our denunciation 
of a writer, self-confessed ignorant about appen- 
dicitis and its cause, it is possible the public will 
excuse us, in view of the fact that our head, Mr. 
C. W.. Post, has made a lifetime study of food, 
food digestion and effects, and the conclusions are 
endorsed by many of the best medical authorities 
of the day. ; 

Is it possible that we are at fault for suggest- 
ing, as a Father and Mother. might, to one.of the 
family who announced a pain in the side : ‘‘Stop 
using the food, greasy meats, gravies, mince 
pie, cheese, too much starehy food, &c., .&c., 
which has not been digested, then when again 
ready for food..use Grape-Nuts because it is easy 
of digestion ?” 

. Or should the child.be at.once, carted off, to a 
hospital and cut? i i 
We have known of many.cases wherein the 








spprosciing signs of appendicitis have disap- 
peared by the suggestion being followed. 

No one better appreciates the value of a skilful 
physician when a person is in the awful throes of 
acute appendicitis, but ‘‘an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure,” 

Just plain old”“common sense is helpful even 
nowadays. 

This trial demonstrated Grape-Nuts food is 


pure beyond question... ” 

It is partly predigested. 

Appendicitis generally has rise from undigested 
food. . 
“Tt is not always necessary to operate. 

It is best to stop all food. we 

When ready to begin feeding use a predigested 
food. 


It is palatable and strong in Nourishment. : 

It will pay fine returns in health tdé-quit the 
heavy breakfasts and lunches and use less food, 
but select food certainly known to contain the 
elements nature requires to sustain the body. 
May we be permitted to suggest a breakfast of 
fruit, Grape-Nuts and cream, two soft boiled 
eggs, and some hot toast and cocoa, milk or 
Postum. 

The question of whether Grape-Nuts does or 
does not contain the elements which nature re- 
quires for the nourishment of the brain, also of 
its purity, will be treated in later newspaper 
articles, 

Good food is important and its effect on the 
body is also important. 


























** There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich, 
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Write to-day for Booklet S. S. 














For 15 Years 
We Have 
Paid 


on money entrusted to our care. We have 
satisfied customers in practically every 
state and territory in the Union. Money 
invested with us may be withdrawn at any 


: dends for a single day. Why we can pay 
5 #—Why our plap of going busjness..is 
absolutely safe andj sobnd-—Why our cis- 
tomers have ample security for every dollar 
invested with us is fully told in— 


The Booklet. 
Write for it to-day. 


The Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Co: 
1064 Calvert Building. Baltimore, Md. 





time without notice and without loss of divi-" 
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MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Have you any inex- 
nsive poke | that would be teach- 
ing ae boys from twelve to fourteen 


Tos want to teach them the geo- 

graphy a but there are fifteen classes 

né room—the auditorium of our church. 

fone it be practicable to teach all the classes 
from one blackboard and map?—P. M. 

The teaching of ither in a 
class or in the school as a —can be 
made most attractive and fascinating. Some 
maps are now prepared with figures instead 
of the names of towns, req some study 
before the towns can be These are 
helpful. The blackboard, however, is one 
of the best means of teaching geography. 

In your case, I should think it would be 
better to give five minutes a Sunday to the 
geography lesson before the whole school, as 
a sort of supplemental work. I would not 
keep it up very many Sundays in succession. 
Other features of supplementai work could 
be put in, such as is given in so many books 
nowadays on supplemental work. 


If you try to teach g hy in a class, 
let it be by use of a pencil and pad rather 
than slate or blackboard. It will be entirely 


noiseless and more cleanly, 

I would procure a book entitled, ‘‘ The 
Boy and the Church (The Sunday School 
Times Co., 75 cents) by Foster. There are 
also many strong lesson helps now published, 
devoted largely to this class of pupils. 


RUSHVILLE, ILL.—We have an organized 
class in a rural school, composed of both men 
and women of different ages, married and sin- 
gle. I think our greatest need is men and 
women who are what Mr. Pearce calls ‘‘ boost- 
ers.'" I wish to know what to do with pe = 
who say they would like to join the class, 
when their names are enrolled, only come one 
or two Sundays. It increases the enrolment 
without increasing the average attendance, and 
I do not like that. Should such names be 
dropped? And if they are, are we defeating 
the purpose of our organization ?—M. L. H. 

» Your:neéd is not so much’.for men and 
women who will be ‘boosters’ outside 
of the class as for men and women who will 
be *‘ boosters ’*jjn the class, Until your class 
‘js doing something worth while to attract and 
hold the people who already belong to it, it 
is almost worse than useless to make a sys- 
tematic attempt to get any new members. 

I know nothing whatever of your class, 
but unless those who belong to it are glad to 
come because of what is really done there, 
and because of the help they receive, it will 
never grow in regular attendance, 














For BILIOUSNESS Try 


Hunyadi Janos 


NATURAL APERIENT WATER. 


Avoid Substitates 








SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


renews and sustains the 
Strength of weak, failing 
babies; pale, delicate chil- 
dren; tired, nervous women 
and feeble, aged people. It 
contains no alcohol, no 
drug, no harmful ingredient 
whatever; it builds up and 
strengthens the young as 
well as the old. 


ALL DRUGGISTS 





The first thing your class needs to do is to 
study itself. Undertake something that is 
worth doing, and do it with all your might. 
Every member should be set to work. Let 
the first aim be to make the recitation period 
helpful and attractive; then give the class 
something to do that is just a ljttle beyond 
their reach—or that they think is beyond, 
and endeavor to inspire them to do it. 

I knew of one class, starting with seven 
members, that determined to get somewhere. 
They decided they would not ask new mem- 
bers to come into that class for a given length 
of time, but every one agreed that he would 
call on the absent member before the follow- 
ing Sunday. Whoever was absent knew 
that every one in that class would be after 
him before the next session met. In this 
way they secured the regular attendance of 
their whole class. Then they began to work 
for new members. When they got totwenty- 
five, they held what they called their 
‘* Twenty-five Banquet.’’ Then they made 
no further effort for a while to grow, but 
made a specific effort to hold their twenty- 
five. It was required of every person pres- 
ent in the class thet he should personally 
look up the absent members of any given 
Sunday during the week. When this twenty- 
five was thus trained to regular attendance, 
they started in for another twenty-five, and 
then they had their ‘‘ Fifty Banquet.’’ 

This is the principle underlying the growth 
of any class: first, be sure the class is doing 
things that are worthy of its purpose ; sec- 
ond, keep afier your members until they 
become regular in attendance, before trying 
to grow. Then make a united pull for new 
members. If this will not succeed, nothing 
will. Good teaching alone will not hold any 
class permanently. They must have expres- 
sion as well as impression. They must do 
things as well as learn things, and aside from 
doing things there is no permanent growth. 








The Fire Builders,—Mr. Dw Bois is not 
only a scientific student of child nature, he 
is more.. He is a loving father with oe 
of a poet. This little book, taken in 
from Mr, Du Bois’ ‘‘ Beckonings from uittie 
Hands,”’ is a true prose-poem of childhood 
and fatherhood, in which the father is the 
learner through fellowship with his boys. 
The father who could read this book without 
dimness of eyes indeed needs its message 
sorely, (The Fire Builders. By Patterson 
Du Bois, Cleveland: F. M. Barton Co. 35 
cents net). ‘“ 


Old Testament Stories for Little 
-—Note the qualification in the 
title, ‘for little children.”? But the book is 
distinctly for the /arger little children. Most 
of the matter of it, as well as the mode of its 
telling, is above the ‘‘ beginner,” the kin- 
dergarten child, or even the cared of pri 
mary class children. The book may be ap- 
propriately used for upper evnanen, "eatine 
and intermediates—and upward. The stories 
are well told in semi-Scriptural language, 
bright, brisk, and readable. The book is 
worthy of a prominent place on the home- 
table as well ason the teacher’s shelf, (O/d 


Testament Stories for Little Children. By 
Laura Ella Cragin. Revell, $1.25, net.) 
< 


A Friendship Year-Book.— It takes 
more than ordinary ability to select inspir- 
ing thoughts from great minds for the three 
hundred and sixty-five days in a year. 
Margaret Connolly has done this in her 
‘*Friendship Year-Book.’’ What Henry 
Clay Trumbull has shown to be the master 
passion furnishes a theme for scores of the 
brightest minds, and the author has freely 
drawn from their utterances. The Bible, 
Channing, Bacon, Washington, Franklin, 
Shakespeare, George Eliot, Emerson, Ten- 
nyson, Browning, Bryant, Henry, Drum- 
mond, ‘vah Dyke, ‘Trumbull, an 
supply the material for the volume. ( Fréend- 


ee Year-Book. Edited by Margaret Con- 
nolly, ‘ 


Crowell. 60 cents; ) 


* 


The Christ Child in Legend and Art. 
—To the end of time we may look for books 
on the legendary tales and the biblical story 
of the Christ Child, This one combines the 
two together with some of the classical or 
more famous carols, songs, or poems written 
in commemoration of the nativity. The plan 
is to give the Scripture and legendary stories 
on each incident, and then follow these with 
very brief notes on the master-works of art, 
ancient and modern, illustrating the incident 
just described. The whole makes up a con 
cise rendering of the nativity as the ages have 
pictured it in prophecy, poem, picture, and 
story. The numerous photographic repro- 
ductions add greatly to the value of the text 
and put the book fairly on the gift table. 
(The Christ Child in Legend and Art. By 
Ida P. Whitcomb. Dodd, Mead. 75 cents.) 


% 


The Living Atonement.—In all the 
deeper experiences of God’s people, and in 
the striking cases of sudden transformation 
from death to life, the Cross of Christ and its 
relation to our deliverance and our ho 
come vividly into the foreground. The fact 
is there—great, undeniable, all-important ; 
the theory of it, what we call its theology, 
has truth of vital importance in every con- 
structive statement, but is inadequate in all. 
Dr. J. B. Champion makes his contribution 
to the better understanding of the subject, 
and it isa valuableone. The book is too full 
for a summary here.- What will strike the 
reader is his rejection of many nice distinc- 
tions which play a large part in some other 
statements, such as between God’s justice 
and his love. He also rejects every view 
which would reduce the significance of the 
Atonement to a moral or spiritual influence 
upon believers, and accepts as most signifi- 
cant our Lord’s words from the Cross, ‘‘Why 
hast thou forsaken me?’’ One notes that 
he lays stress on the point made by the 
Welsh theologian, Lewis Evans, that it is 
the Atoner and not the Atonement with 
which our thought should be centrally occu- 
pied. (Zhe Living Atonement. By Jj. B. 
Champion, -D. D. Griffith and Rowland 
Press, .$1.25.) 7 ; ‘3 


; band meeting. Price, 50 cents. 
others, 
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Macbeth “ Pearl 
Glass” lamp-chim- 
neys bring the 
right balance of 
draft to the flame, 
and let the light 
shine without hin- 
drance. 

Common chim- 
“vem neys give a dull 
light. “They hinder the light 
because the proportions are 
wrong and the glass is misty. 





Get my Index and you will know just what 
lamp-chimney to get. I make one for every 


style and size of burner. Address, 
MACBETH, 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Pittsburgh 
Curcaco: PHILADELPHIA: 


178 East Lake Street 42 South Eighth Street 
New York: 19 West 30th Street 











A Missionary Game 
Who’s Who 
in Missions? 


Arranged by BeEL_Le M. BRAIN, is 
an instructive game played with 
missionary portraits, and mission- 
ary facts as the material. It is 
admirably adapted for the evenings 
at home, or for the young people’s 
social occasions, or for a mission 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co., 
1031 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa, 
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RISH 
ROLLERS 


Original and unequalled, 
Wood or tia rollers. ‘‘Improved"’’ 
requires mo tacks, Inventor's 
signature on Lbcath-bhorn 


<BFLILS = 


Peal McSasne Ba. Foussny Ce., Bcirimene, 


TYPEWRITERS .*:. 


Visible Writers or otherwise. 
L. C. Smiths, Underwoods, Olivers, etc. 
Be te oney: PRICES. 

wwhere for Free Trial or 
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Allen Palestine Party 
and Europe. 14th Oriental Tour. 
. 18. 7 to 108 dave 


$475—$750. 
» Ray Allen, D. D., Rochester, N. Y, 
poly HOOLS ”* and Booklet 
fenton i cad Mit a eimorizing Scriptures.” 
Fad pas ence et S cist f., 50 cents 
MEMORY LIBRARY 5, Poe Plane NEw YORK 
OUR BRAND: ay HOUSEHOLD SPECIALTY 
and women to ha Sy oyf ae; penned nes a The 
Ecl . Scranton, Pa. 











In ordering goods, or in making inguiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 


BROW,nN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


in 
ate _pomutoet cmnventant toca of pouate 
trentment Jof “hr, affections 
Price, 25c, 50c and $1.00. ite tee 
John I. Brown & Sen Boston, Mass. 




















This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
Por folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 

There is no a zer like cleanly 
surroun Phat is why. the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span, It’s as true 


of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 














b nowy nr apd e well 
inted, wonderfully complete, 
down and pre 
» Strained, yet 


‘ skim helpful.” 
erous, he ; 
Lawrence “Leather 


t, 
larion 
ette; met; 25c. 
FLEMING H. REVELL GO. 





158 Fifth Avenue., New York 
80 Wabash Avenue, - Chicago 


The Prophets % Promise 


BY WILLIS J. BEECHER 
Treats the whole subject of Bible Prophecy. 


vet f7 90 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 











Wondered Why 
Found the Answer Was ‘‘ Coffee.’”’ 


Many pale, sickly persons wonder for 
years why they have to suffer so, and 
eventually discover that the drug—ca/- 
feine—in coffee is the main cause of the 
trouble. 

‘*] was always very fond of coffee and 
drank it every day. I never had much 
flesh and often wondered why I was al- 
ways so pale, thin and weak, 

‘* About five years ago my health com- 
pletely broke down and I was confined 
tomy bed. My stotiach was in such 
condition that I could ‘hardly take suffi- 
cient nourishment to sustain life. 

‘‘During this time I was drinking 
coffee, didn’t think I could do without it. 

** After awhile I came to the conclu- 
sion that coffee was hurting me, and de- 
cided to give it up and try Postum. I 
didn’t like the taste of it at first, but when 
it was madé right—boiled until dark and 
rich—I soon became very fond of it. 

‘‘Inone week I began to feel better. 
I could eat more and sleep better. My 
sick headaches were less frequent, and 
within five months I looked and felt like 
a new being, headache spells entirely 
gone, 

‘* My health continued to improve and 
to-day I am well and strong, weigh 148 
pounds, I attribute my present health 
to the life-giving qualities of Postum.” 

Read *‘The Road >to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. ‘* There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A hew 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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The Young, People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, January 8, 1911. 


Biessed—to Bless (Gen. 12: 1,2; Psa. 
107: 1-3. An evangelistic meeting). 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—A we in prayer (Gen. 32 : 24- 
TuES.—All spiritual blessings (Eph. 2: 
WED.—Unlimited gifts (Ram. oto) a 
‘l HUR.— Passing blessing on (Matt. ro : 8). 
FRi.—The principle of proportion (Deut. ; 


16 : 17). 
SaT.—To bless—whom ? (Luke 6 : 27-36). 














, In what ways may we biess others ? 


Tell about others that were blessed and that 
became a blegsing. 


How is God blessing us? 


VERY blessing is in Christ. Every one 
may have Christ. Every one accord, 
ingly may have every blessing. There 

are no blessings which are reserved for a few 
and denied to the many. What'blessings we 
do not have we lack not because God is un- 
willing to give them to us but becayse we are 
unwilling to take them. 

But is not true, many people are pre- 
pared to say. Their own experience proves 
that it is not true. The blessings of health, 
of cheerfulness, of a friendly disposition, of a 
hopeful temperament, of success, of life’s com- 
mon necessities, have been denied to them. 
They were eager for these blessings, but 
have never had them. How can such facts 
be reconciled with the declaration that every 
blessing is offered to every one who wants it ? 

Every blessing, both the things which men 
call blessings and the blessing of God’s love 
and grace which he gives us that we may be 
able to bear the want of the things which men 
call blessings, is given to us to be shared. 
All true blessings are recognized by those 
who receive them to be obligations. The 

‘odd we have and the patience t5'do without 
the good we desire, are both of them gifts of 
God to be shared with others. We share 
our good by giving it or by showing others 
where they too can get it. We share our 
patience and stedfastness, if we have these 
greatest of all goods, by simply being loyal 
to them, The. way to give the blessing of 
patience is never to be impatient. 

Here is a letter in which one true Christian 
lad agreed to share what Christ had done for 
him with others : 


My dear Mr. Mott: 

Since eae your letter, Mr. Bard, 
our State Secretary, has visited us and partially 
as a result I have decided to go into the work 
for the present, giving them: from six to nine 
months per year. I had other plans in view, 
but for about three years I have been calling } 
for hymn No. 107 of Gospel Hymns No. 5 in 
about all the meetings I have. attended—** My 
Jesus, as thou wilt,"’ and it seemed that the 
spirit of the hymn should be a guide to me in 
this the first cali that has cost me very much to 
obey. So you will find me next year, if God 

remits, doing what [ can, with his help, in our 
ennsylvania colleges. 
we sincerely, 
ugh McA, Beaver. 


And this is the way one of Hugh Beaver’s 
fellow-students described his faithfylness in 
holding and in sharing his blessings : 

‘*He was always active; always temper- 
ate in all things ; regular in the amount of 
sleep, caring for the-body and health ; notably 
regular in such things for a boy liberated from 
the restraints of home. Always cordial and 
sincere toward all students regardless of their 
type. A hand-shake, a kindly inquiry, a 
good greeting to all after a separation, such 
as vacation or any absence. This attitude 
was constant and not subject to moods, 
Hugh wes full of respect and love for all, and 
won the same from all the fellows. 

** He was charitable in judgment. I have 
heard him say, when a weaker fellow was 
being condemned for a failing, ‘ Yes, but you 
do not know what he may have had to con- 
tend with within himself.’ His presence in- 
variably ‘ brightened a crowd up,’ and a low 
plane of conversation was not tolerated by 
those fellows who would do so under other 
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Little Talks from Pell’s Notes —16 
a Pg, er sgas twenty men out of the big 
fe yin Bible class paid $4.00 a plate at the 
_, Chamber of Commerce banquet, and 
yesterday, when a supper was | for 
the class at a dollar a plate, a.red-headed 
man in the corner rose and said, ‘What? 
A dollar a plate for a Sunday-scnool supper? 
Why can't we get the ladies to fix it up and 
we pay, for ‘the ingredien{s?’ ...Oh,. this cop- 
per-cent smell in the Sunday-school !' IT know 
~ nothing so. depressing. Down town, at the 
club, at the lodge—everywhere—we deal in 
dollars. Here in the Sunday-school we deal 
in cents—copper cents, The click of cheap 
coin is our sweetest music. When shall we 
quit this small business? When shall we 
turn the children’s pennies into the treasury 
of the poor or the heathen and spend our 
own dollars like men in a work that calls for 
dollars and men?"’ 


Try Pell’s Notes Without Cost 


Just to get you to test it, if you will order a dollar’s worth or more of any of the 
following books and booklets by Dr. Pell as soon as you see this ad., we will include a 
year’s subscription to Pelf’s Notes absolutely free. ‘This wil_pom you a chance to find 
out why this unique lesson help is so highly prized by the *s most San- 
day-school workers using the International lessons. Or for a do iit we will 
send the NOTES two years. And if you are not satisfled after three months’ 
trial, say so, and you shall have your money back. Don’t trouble to write 
a letter. Simply mark in the blank spaces the number of copies of eath book, you want, 
sign your name here, cut out this ad, and send it tous with the money. A dollar bill 
may be sent at our risk. : 
Your name and address: 
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. Sopupee of ‘True Success (vest-pocket edi- 
ee ee ee ro 
of intendent’s Bookof Prayer. .... q 
nae Line Guideposts in the Way to Life. . . $73 
: rets of Successful Sunday-school 
Teachers (will be ready soon) . 3 


. . . Prayers. (A beautiful little gift book) . . $ .25 


. . » A Prayer for Each Day of the Week (a 
; pretty booklet in an envelope)... . 


. «.+ The Life Worth While, ... «.. seus 8h a r 


ROBERT HARDING COMPANY, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


| 


¥.00 








The Sunday- 
School Calendar 


The Home De- 
partment Calendar 


The Adult Bible 10 
Class Calendar v. 


And the three calendars differ only in the specially designed cover for each purpose. 

They all differ from most calendars, however, in their compact usefulness, their 
low price, and the material on the monthly leaves. 

Each leaf bears’ beautiful quotations from poems and prose of helpfalness ; the 
Uniform International Lesson location and Golden Text for each Sunday of the 
month ; and a Scripture reading for each day of the month. ~ Spor 

: The calendar measures 5%x8% inches, and has a small eyelet at the top, so it can 
be hung up anywhere. The cover of each is printed in red and black, 

The school calendar for most classes or for all; the adué¢ calendar, if you prefer, 
for the grown-ups ; the Home Department calendar for the membership at home. 

‘26 cents each ; $1.00 a dozen ; $8.00 a hundred. We pay the postage. 

This is the inexpensive, good-for-the-year gift that many a school or teacher is 

seeking. ‘Thousands cold last year, Order promptly. 


10<. 





10. 





The Sunday School Times Company, 4031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
: : } 
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Rw 
Why? Perhaps you are a little 
overwrought, neryously; a bit 


Awake : 
run down; ‘oo rmch on your 
the whole mind. Thoco tired nerves and 





circumstances.’’ 
What joy can compare with the joy of| 





sharing God’s goodness to us with others 
whom God would bless through us? | 








tay need that |. irmless standard 
brain and nerve restorative. 
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that incessantly working brain 
Night ? 
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